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WOMEN  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY: 
A PROPHECY  FROM  HISTORY.1 


FIRST  ARTICLE. 

“ I conclude  then,  my  friend,  that  none  of  the  occupations  which  comprehend 
the  ordering  of  the  state  belong  to  woman  as  woman,  nor  yet  to  man  as  man; 
but  natural  gifts  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  both  sexes  alike;  and,  so  far 
as  nature  is  concerned,  the  woman  is  admissible  to  all  pursuits  as  well  as  the 
man;  tho  in  all  of  them  the  woman  is  weaker  than  the  man.” — Plato,  The  Re- 
public. 

“ T\ON’T  prophesy  unless  you  know,”  is  the  sound  advice 
which  Mark  Twain  gives  to  the  aspiring  prophets  of 
the  nineteenth  century ; and  the  words  are  characteristic  of  the 
day  in  which  they  were  written. 

Modern  civilization,  altho  it  be  a despiser  of  prophets 
and  of  soothsayers,  and  of  all  who  claim  to  see  with  distinct- 
ness through  non-transparent  bodies,  nevertheless  belongs  to  a 
prophetic  age.  But  I urge  no  paradox.  Its  prophets  need  not 
be  blessed  with  any  special  revelation.  They  do  not  require  to 
be  old  men  who  have  seen  visions,  nor  young  men  who  have 

1 While  I have  submitted  to  the  custom  which  prohibits  the  elaborate  citation 
of  authorities  in  connection  with  magazine  articles,  I think  it  proper  to  refer  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  “Sociological  Charts,”  which,  with  his  vast  collection  of 
ethnological  data,  have  been  the  chief  source  of  my  tribal  notes.  In  my  brief 
sketch  of  the  Common  Law,  I have  taken  the  unusual  liberty  of  quoting  freely, 
without  reference,  from  my  article  on  “The  Rights  of  Married  Women”  {Apple- 
tons'  Journal,  November,  1880);  and  in  preparing  the  statistical  tables,  illustrat- 
ing the  industrial  and  educational  progress  of  women  in  the  United  States,  which 
will  accompany  my  second  paper,  I have  profited  by  the  courtesy  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  personal  assistance  of  Commissioner  John  Eaton, 
and  have  also  drawn  largely  upon  the  tables  constructed  by  the  Census  Bureau 
of  the  Tenth  Census. — F.  K.  C. 
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dreamed  dreams.  They  are  not  always  the  happy  discoverers  of 
sacred  and  mystical  writings.  They  are  not  necessarily  the 
fourth  sons  of  fourth  sons,  born  in  some  lucky  quarter  of 
the  heavens,  and  midnight  gazers  at  the  Lion,  the  Bears,  the 
Scorpion,  the  Water-carrier,  and  the  like ; nor  yet  gray-bearded 
hermits — murmurers  of  wild  incantations  over  unsavory  chemi- 
cals. 

On  the  contrary,  let  even  “ one  of  the  prophets”  walk  the 
earth  to-morrow,  proclaiming  the  approach  of  some  supernatural 
or  even  unexpected  event,  and  measure  if  you  can  the  supreme 
contempt  and  indifference  with  which  he  would  be  received. 
Let  a man  but  venture  an  unfounded  word  about  so  popular  a 
subject  as  the  weather,  which  shall  presume  to  go  beyond  the  Del- 
phian twenty-four-hour  oracles  of  the  War  Department,  and  he 
will  at  once  be  written  down  as  a fool  or  a knave.  Each  new  an- 
nouncement of  the  Last  Day  of  all  is  received  with  diminishing 
alarm  and  concern  by  the  most  credulous  as  the  century  draws 
to  a close,  and  fewer  and  fewer  white  robes  are  stitched  at  each 
new  foretelling  of  the  event.  The  unsupported  foreknowledge 
of  the  wisest  brings  a low  price  to-day  in  the  market  of  the 
most  faithful. 

And  yet  we  daily  listen  to  prophecies  in  which  we  place  the 
most  implicit  confidence,  and  no  man  is  thought  to  possess  the 
ordinary  dictates  of  prudence  who  undertakes  any  great  or  im- 
portant step  throughout  the  course  of  his  life  without  first  inquir- 
ing of  one  or  more  of  the  prophets  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  explanation  is  simple.  We  worship  to-day  at  the  shrine  of 
facts.  Facts  are  the  foundations  and  corner-stones  of  the  high- 
est philosophies  of  the  age.  They  are  the  beginning  of  every 
investigation  and  the  light  which  guides  every  sound  theory  of 
life  and  morals  of  a bitterly  practical  world.  They  are  also  our 
prophets.  Unmistakable,  untinselled,  unbiassed,  unavoidable 
facts  have  assumed  the  offices  of  the  horoscope,  the  dipping 
new  moon,  the  blazing  comet.  The  astronomer  has  supplanted 
the  astrologer,  the  chemist  and  physician  the  alchemist,  and 
the  Signal  Service  the  shadow  of  the  hedgehog.  Academic 
learning  has  called  the  facts  of  the  past  by  the  name  of  history, 
and  to  this  great  prophet  we  shall  address  ourselves.  The 
argument  from  history  is  a simple  one.  The  facts  of  yesterday 
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are  history.  The  facts  of  to-day  will  be  history  to-morrow. 
The  facts  of  to-morrow — are  they  not  largely  within  the  grasp  of 
the  acute  student  of  the  yesterday  and  to-day  ? The  same  is 
true  of  centuries.  We  observe  a certain  tendency  to-day  under 
given  conditions.  History  reveals  to  us  the  same  tendency  at 
work  half  a dozen  centuries  ago  under  different  conditions,  and 
acquaints  us  with  the  final  result.  The  problem  set  us  then  is : 
Given  the  result  of  the  tendency  in  the  earlier  period,  what  will 
be  the  probable  result  of  the  modern  tendency  in  the  future? 

Most  important  preliminary  of  all,  let  us  first  state  our  sub- 
ject of  investigation  with  distinctness. 

The  numberless  problems  connected  with  the  woman  ques- 
tion are  approached  from  the  most  practical  possible  stand- 
point and  with  the  best  prospects  of  reaching  sound  conclu- 
sions by  seeking  to  come  to  some  actual  measurement  of  the 
present  market  value  of  woman’s  work.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered as  an  excuse  for  so  rude  a proposition  that  women  have 
actually  entered  the  commercial  world,  and  are  staking  their 
social  position  to  a large  extent  upon  their  right  and  ability 
to  hold  in  it  places  of  importance  and  remuneration.  It  is 
too  late  by  some  years  to  ventilate  opinions  as  to  the  mistake 
women  will  make  in  competing  with  men  in  the  industrial  field. 
The  competition  is  actually  in  progress,  and  each  year,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  is  adding  to  the  number  of  women  who  have 
thus  voluntarily  or  from  necessity  braved  an  apparently  unequal 
contest.  Women  must  now  be  weighed  in  the  common  scales 
and  balances  in  which  all  human  labor  is  ruthlessly  weighed  and 
valued.  The  result  of  this  measurement  is  granting  them  one 
position  and  denying  them  another.  It  is  settling  certain  im- 
portant questions  beyond  dispute  which  must  guide  the  path- 
way to  the  future  happiness  and  welfare  of  women.  It  is  giving 
unmistakable  tendencies.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  boun- 
dary-lines of  what  is  familiarly  known  as  “woman’s  sphere”  are 
for  the  present  at  least  quite  effaced  ? Perhaps  they  will  here- 
after be  drawn  again  with  greater  wisdom  and  distinctness,  but 
are  not  the  questions  which  women  now  propose  to  us  rather 
those  of  the  workshop  than  of  the  household  ? The  world  asks 
to-day,  and  women  encourage  the  inquiry : What  will  the 
woman  sell  for  in  the  open  market  ? What  is  her  lifting  power 
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— that  is  to  say,  what  is  the  strength  of  her  arm  and  the  power 
of  her  endurance,  expressed  in  pounds  and  feet  ? What  is  the 
selling  price  of  the  greatest  deftness  and  most  exquisite  cun- 
ning of  her  hand  ? For  what  may  be  bought  the  keenest  of  her 
judgments,  the  brightest  of  her  wits,  the  strongest  natural  force 
of  her  character  ? 

But  of  equal  significance  is  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  her  rela- 
tive value,  for  to  this  we  are  compelled  to  address  ourselves. 
The  powers  and  abilities  of  man  measure  the  wages  and  demand 
for  labor.  How  then  can  women  work  at  the  side  of  men?  In 
the  long-run,  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  men  of  more  intrinsic 
value  to  the  industrial  world  ? Will  it  always  be?  Need  we 
illustrate  the  importance  this  inquiry  has  assumed  in  reaching 
final  conclusions  ? We  may  dogmatize.  We  may  confess  the 
issue  here  and  avoid  it  there.  At  last  we  must  be  brought 
to  the  most  relentless  of  all  the  factors  in  human  existence — 
the  fact  that  the  moral,  material,  and  intellectual  independence 
and  success  of  the  individual  depends  on  its  power  to  measure 
itself  with  the  best.  In  every  branch  of  human  activity,  as 
well  as  in  the  simplest  forms  of  physical  and  political  develop- 
ment, to  the  fittest  belongs  the  crown.  Relative  forces  never 
fail  to  seek  and  find  their  relative  positions  ; any  prejudices  or 
desires  we  may  have  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Notice  here  the  danger  we  are  approaching.  You  must  not 
measure  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold  by  putting  it  into  the 
opposite  scale  to  a ton  of  coal.  You  must  find  the  element  of 
value  in  an  article  before  you  presume  to  measure  its  value 
in  exchange.  We  shall  be  able  to  draw  a moral  from  this  fact 
hereafter.  My  title  suggests  that  we  take  for  our  objective 
point  “ the  woman  of  the  twentieth  century.”  What  is  the 
future  of  the  present  tendencies  bearing  upon  the  industrial, 
educational,  and  social  status  of  women  ? Is  the  existence  of 
the  present  relations  of  women  to  society  due  to  a natural  law, 
and  is  it  founded  on  healthful  and  necessary  development,  or  is 
it  not  ? Is  the  New  Philosophy  destined  to  win  in  the  end,  or  is 
it  based  on  false  and  hurtful  hypotheses,  and  will  it  probably 
fail  ? 

We  shall  begin  our  examination  by  bringing  ourselves  directly 
in  front  of  the  three  great  classes  of  opinions  which  are  enter- 
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tained  by  the  thoughtful  people  in  the  community.  We  can 
then  look  the  whole  problem  squarely  in  the  face. 

First  consider  those  who  hold  to  the  extreme  conservative 
view.  They  claim  that  women  are  by  nature  and  construction 
the  physical  and  intellectual  inferiors  of  men,  altho  they  pos- 
sess certain  peculiar  powers  which  fit  them  especially  for  the 
peculiar  duties  of  womanhood  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
perform.  They  assert  that  marriage  and  the  bearing  and  rear- 
ing of  children  consumes  the  major  part  of  the  woman’s  energies, 
and  is  and  should  be  the  most  important,  and  for  the  best  part 
of  her  life  the  single,  interest  of  her  being.  That  she  is  not 
fitted  for  general  work,  and  her  engagement  in  any  business 
competition  is  bound  to  prove  a failure  and  invariably  to  put 
in  peril  the  happiness  of  the  home,  and  the  health  of  her- 
self and  her  children.  That  since  marriage  is  the  supposable 
and  proper  future  of  all  young  women,  it  is  wrong  for  their 
lives  to  be  built  or  their  characters  to  be  shaped  in  any  way  which 
will  unfit  them  in  any  degree  for  leading  happy  and  healthy 
married  lives,  bearing  strong  children,  and  educating  them  to 
the  age  of  man-  or  woman-hood.  They  assert  that  it  Is  foolish 
to  be  led  astray  in  this  matter  by  dwelling  on  the  comparatively 
small  contingent  of  women  who  do  not  marry,  or  to  amend 
great  natural  laws  for  them  which  will  injuriously  affect  the 
mass  of  mankind.  That  the  real  strength  of  women  lies  in  the 
personal  influence  which  a simple  and  innocent  life  possesses 
over  rude  and  wicked  men,  and  that  their  development  should 
proceed  in  this  direction.  That  there  is  no  more  beautiful  am- 
bition for  a woman,  after  that  of  bringing  up  useful  and  moral 
citizens,  than  the  especial  privilege  she  has  of  brightening  the 
home  and  alleviating  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  life  for  her  hus- 
band, brother,  father,  or  as  the  case  may  be.  That  the  sum 
of  the  New  Philosophy  is  to  displace  women  from  the  pedestal 
on  which  a long  chain  of  civilizing  influences  has  placed  them, 
and  to  expose  them  again  to  the  rude  struggle  with  the  hardships 
of  the  world  for  which  they  are  unfitted,  and  from  which  they 
will  issue  as  before,  haggard  and  worn  in  health,  and  little  and 
despised  and  dishonored  before  men.  The  general  conclusion 
is  that  all  the  modern  tendencies  toward  granting  women  the 
best  advantages  of  education,  admitting  them  to  industrial  pur- 
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suits,  and  encouraging  them  to  the  pursuit  of  aims  and  personal 
ambitions  collateral  to  marriage  is  falsely,  fatally,  and  wickedly 
against  nature,  and,  while  pretending  to  seek  their  material  ele- 
vation, will  certainly  result  in  their  personal  degradation  ; and 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  women  and  the  society 
whose  health  and  happiness  is  so  largely  dependent  on  the  health 
and  happiness  of  its  wives  and  mothers. 

The  extreme  wing  of  the  New  Philosophy  hold  to  exactly 
opposite  propositions.  They  contend  that  the  apparent  in- 
equality between  men  and  women  results  entirely  from  educa- 
tion and  inheritance.  That  their  intellectual  and  physical 
possibilities  are  in  every  respect  equal,  and  that  time  will  soon 
demonstrate  this  truth,  after  a few  decades  of  natural  life  and 
sound  mental  training.  That  the  apparent  physical  limitations  on 
woman’s  life  are  the  result  of  a long  neglect  of  the  simple  laws  of 
health,  and  that  the  bearing  of  children  and  other  natural  pro- 
cesses need  not  in  a healthy  state  of  the  constitution  cause 
either  danger  or  inconvenience.  That  women  will  probably 
lose  some  share  of  their  physical  beauty  from  a contact  with  the 
things  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  most  of  their  pretty  and  child- 
ish ways,  but  that  the  loss  will  be  more  than  made  up  to  them 
in  the  sound  sense  and  general  information  which  they  will  be 
forced  to  acquire.  That  material  independence  is  essential  to 
the  full  development  of  character,  and  that  personal  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  of  time  and  talents  is  impossible  with  m'ost 
people  without  steady  occupation.  That  marriage  is  after  all 
only  a happy  accident,  as  the  preponderance  of  women  over 
men  tends  to  prove,  and  that  marriage  should  be  treated  as  a 
collateral  and  not  a first  aim  with  women.  That  women  at 
present  utterly  neglect  the  development  of  personal  character 
in  their  chase  of  husbands,  and  that  it  is  a shameful  state  of 
affairs  which  so  often  requires  women  to  marry  as  a means  of 
support,  which  is  now  their  necessity  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
That  unless  women  engage  in  lucrative  occupations  they  must 
either  starve,  depend  upon  charity,  or  marry.  They  prefer 
marriage.  That  the  present  employments  of  women  are  unfitted 
for  them  and  are  highly  unremunerative,  and  that  they  should 
be  granted  access  to  the  best  opportunities  for  self-support. 
The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  present  tendency  is  a thor- 
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oughly  healthy  one,  and  that  the  end  of  the  development  will 
be  erasure  of  all  social  distinctions  between  the  sexes. 

The  third  class  of  opinion  takes  a middle  ground.  It  includes 
men  and  women  who  are  too  fair-minded  to  be  blind  to  the 
great  encumbrances  which  are  now  placed  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  female  character,  and  who  admit  that  it  is  lower- 
ing to  women  to  be  forced  to  depend  entirely  on  men  for  their 
pecuniary  support,  and  that  it  gives  men  a power  over  them 
which  is  hurtful  to  all  the  best  interests  of  society.  They  frankly 
admit  that  women  would  gain  wisdom,  practical  habits  of  work, 
and  conscience  in  the  matter  of  time  and  talents  by  engaging 
in  steady  pursuits.  They  admit  that  the  capacity  of  the  minds 
of  women  to  receive  the  highest  form  of  intellectual  training  is 
no  longer  open  to  discussion,  and  that  in  all  possible  cases 
women  should  be  granted  the  best  opportunities  of  education. 
They  say  that  the  fact  that  their  lives  will  be  happier  for  it,  and 
the  smallest  duties  of  their  homes  better  performed  for  it,  is 
sufficient  warrant  for  this  opinion.  They  are  by  no  means  per- 
suaded that  a very  high  degree  of  mental  training  is  beyond 
her  physical  powers  of  endurance.  They  cheerfully  recognize 
the  fact  that  women  are  often  called  upon  to  earn  their  own 
living  by  force  of  circumstances,  some  being  without  opportu- 
nity for  marriage,  and  that  it  is  a cruel  hardship  that  so  many 
hindrances  should  be  placed  in  their  way. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  urge  that  it  is  quite  absurd  to 
say  that  the  difference  between  the  sexes  will  ever  be  obliter- 
ated, or  that  it  is  only  the  result  of  an  unhealthy  development,  or 
that  such  distinctions  as  do  now  exist  will  ever  be  explained 
away  as  the  result  of  artificial  conditions  of  society,  or  that  they 
are  any  more  contrary  to  nature  than  the  relative  positions  of 
the  sexes  among  the  lower  animals.  That  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  real  issue  that  the  vast  majority  of  women  do  marry 
.at  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  that  by  marriage  they  are  to 
a certain  extent  reduced  to  a dependent  state  and  unfitted  for 
industrial  occupations.  That  this  fact  of  itself  will  always  be 
enough  to  diminish  their  average  industrial  value,  and  there  is 
no  possible  hope  of  its  ever  being  otherwise ; leaving  out  of  ac- 
count the  very  serious  consideration  as  to  whether  their  consti- 
tutional structure  even  before  marriage  does  not  impose  certain 
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restrictions  and  limitations  on  competition  with  men.  That  the 
health  of  women  is  of  more  vital  importance  than  that  of  men, 
and  that  it  is  a crime  for  them  to  imperil  it  for  the  sake  of  pe- 
cuniary independence.  That  the  price  of  successful  competition 
is  often  the  loss  of  health,  and  that  therefore  it  is  proper  that 
the  mother  should  be  spared  as  far  as  possible  the  labor  and 
excitement  of  industrial  competition.  In  general  the  impor- 
tant rules  of  society  concerning  women  should  conform  to  the 
established  fact  that  the  office  of  bearing  and  rearing  children 
is  the  fair  share  of  women  in  the  distribution  of  the  world’s 
economy. 

And  now  let  us  not  be  too  hasty  in  accepting  this  tentative 
position  as  the  correct  one.  It  is  the  natural  shelter  of  weak- 
minded  persons  to  be  content  with  unsettled  and  vacillating 
opinions  about  great  social  problems,  the  issue  of  which  is  uncer- 
tain. An  opinion  is  not  necessarily  correct  because  it  is  mode- 
rate and  non-committal.  Moderate  views  in  some  cases  are  a 
species  of  moral  cowardice,  which  from  personal  vanity  or  some 
equally  low  motive  seeks  to  avoid  the  mortification  of  ever  re- 
tracing a mistaken  step  before  men.  Hedging  is  the  sporting 
word  for  this  plan.  Here  is  the  common  illustration.  A and 
B are  to  run  a race.  C ventures  fifty  dollars  that  A will  win 
and  fifty  dollars  that  B will  win.  Whatever  is  the  result  of  the 
race  he  will  keep  his  money,  but  his  friends  are  not  slow  to  call 
him  a fool  and  a coward  ! 

We  proceed  now  to  our  inquiries.  Where  will  another  hun- 
dred years  find  our  best  women — (i)  As  concerns  industrial 
pursuits?  (2)  In  the  matter  of  educational  advantages ? (3)  In 
reference  to  political  and  legal  rights? 

We  have  already  intimated  what  is  thought  to  be  the  proper 
method  for  seeking  the  closest  and  truest  answers  to  these  in- 
quiries. It  is  only  from  an  historical  treatment  that  any  clear 
understanding  can  be  arrived  at.  The  involved  questions  of  the. 
legal,  moral,  and  social  status  of  women  are  curiously  entangled 
with  that  sure  indicium  of  false  conservatism— the  symbolic 
character.  And  by  the  symbolic  character  is  meant  that  legal 
or  social  condition  of  a theory  or  a social  fact  which  causes  it  to 
fit  unevenly  into  the  place  which  society  is  disposed  to  accord 
it.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  square  block  in  the  round  hole; 
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the  new  wine  in  the  old  bottles ; the  patches  of  fresh  cloth  on 
the  ragged  garment.  The  appearance  of  this  symbolic  char- 
acter at  once  indicates  the  true  field  for  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  must  be  examined  in  its  simplest  and  if  possible  in  its 
original  forms.  It  must  be  separated  from  the  new  set  of  cir- 
cumstances with  which  it  appears  inconsistent,  and  which  have 
served  to  complicate  it  and  expose  it  to  false  and  misleading 
lights.  Symbols  are  always  the  evidence  of  uneven  develop- 
ment, and  uneven  development  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
result  of  some  special  conservatism  which  society  has  from  time 
to  time  discovered  some  cause  for  evincing.  It  is  astonishing 
to  what  extremes  this  fact  often  carries  what  may  have  begun 
in  a mere  popular  whim.  A good  reason  for  a special  rule 
arises  in  the  tenth  century,  which  may  be  founded  on  some 
temporary  political  dogma  or  popular  superstition.  The  nine- 
teenth century  rolls  around,  and  no  trace  of  the  dogma  or  the 
superstition  can  be  found,  but  the  rule  is  as  intact  as  the  latest 
utterance  of  the  best  scientist,  and  is  the  key  to  a serious 
modern  problem. 

In  all  matters  connected  with  domestic  economy  the  com- 
munity has  always  evinced  a most  unyielding  conservatism, 
and  we  may  discover  more  than  one  phase  of  the  modern 
“ woman  question,”  which  has  left  far  back  in  the  remote  ages 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  gave  it  birth,  and  which,  if  we 
could  only  see  with  our  eyes,  would  appear  quite  out  of  har- 
mony with  its  environment.  On  this  argument  we  shall  base 
our  proposition  that  women  are  far  behind  their  age. 

It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  why  we  have  chosen  to 
arrange  our  discussion  under  the  following  heads  : 

I.  A brief  historical  sketch  of  the  early  forms  of  the  division 
of  labor  among  the  savage  and  aboriginal  tribes,  and  a brief 
review  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  question  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  races. 

II.  A statement  of  the  present  status  of  the  problem,  as  re- 
gards woman’s  industrial  and  educational  opportunities,  and  her 
legal  and  political  rights. 

III.  An  analysis  of  the  present  tendencies,  with  a view  to 
distinguish  between  those  which  are  permanent  and  those  which 
are  temporary,  and  thereby  to  predict  the  future. 
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We  shall  first  make  a hasty  examination  of  the  division  of 
labor  among  men  and  women  in  savage  and  aboriginal  condi- 
tions of  life. 

We  discover  the  Tasmanians  leaving  all  the  work  of  any 
importance,  such  as  is  termed  industrial  in  modern  parlance,  to 
the  women.  The  men  hunt,  fish,  and  fight,  and  make  canoes 
and  weapons.  In  addition  to  the  necessary  duty  of  looking 
after  the  children,  the  Tasmanian  women  have  to  provide  all  the 
food  for  the  household.  They  climb  up  trees  for  the  oppossums, 
delve  in  the  earth  with  their  sticks  for  yams  and  native  bread, 
grope  about  the  rocks  for  shell-fish,  dive  beneath  the  sea-surface 
for  oysters,  and  fish  for  the  finny  tribe.  In  travelling,  the 
Tasmanian  wife  is  forced  to  carry  her  infant,  the  food  and  all 
the  worldly  goods  of  the  family,  while  the  husband  walks  in 
front  carrying  only  his  shield  and  spear.  We  may  add  that 
the  wife  is  freely  bought,  sold,  exchanged,  and  even  borrowed, 
as  any  other  article  of  merchandise.  The  New  Caledonians, 
Sumatrans,  and  Veddahs  pursue  similar  customs,  while  in  New 
Guinea  the  men  consent  to  occupy  part  of  their  leisure  from 
the  hunt  and  war  in  assisting  their  wives  in  tilling  the  soil.  Of 
the  women  of  Fiji,  Seeman  says : “ They  are  but  little  better  than 
the  beasts  of  burden  ; having  to  do  actual  field-work,  to  carry 
heavy  loads,  to  fish,  and  besides  to  attend  to  all  the  domestic 
arrangements  devolving  upon  their  sex  in  other  countries.” 
Among  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  Samoans,  and  Tahitans,  who 
belong  to  more  peaceable  tribes,  only  the  inferior  class  of  women 
ever  do  hard  labor.  The  field-work  is  done  by  the  men,  and 
that  of  the  women  consists  chiefly  of  household  duties  and  of 
weaving  and  spinning.  The  Javans  present  an  extraordinary 
contradiction  of  modern  ideas.  The  men  are  absolutely  debarred 
from  all  industrial  pursuits,  and  their  sole  occupation  is  fight- 
ing. It  is  considered  part  of  the  domestic  economy  that  the 
women  clothe  the  men.  In  transactions  in  which  money  is 
involved  the  women  are  universally  considered  superior  to  the 
men,  and  from  the  common  laborer  to  the  chief  of  a province, 
it  is  usual  for  the  husband  to  entrust  all  his  pecuniary  affairs  to 
his  wife.  The  women  alone  attend  the  markets  and  conduct 
all  the  business  of  buying  and  selling.  It  is  proverbial  among 
the  Javans  that  the  men  are  fools  in  money  matters. 
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The  American  races  will  next  claim  our  attention.  The 
women  among  the  Esquimaux  are  the  butchers,  cooks,  tanners, 
seamstresses,  masons,  and  shoemakers  of  every  tribe.  Of  our 
American  Indians,  the  warlike  Snakes,  Comanches,  and  Chip- 
pewayans  condemn  their  women  to  the  lowest  forms  of  drudg- 
ery. It  is  said  that  the  more  peaceable  Chinooks  divide  the 
labor  equally  among  the  men  and  women.  Of  the  Creeks, 
Schoolcraft  has  written  : “ A stranger  going  among  them  must 
feel  distressed  when  he  sees  naked  women  bringing  in  huge 
bundles  of  wood  on  their  backs,  or  bent  under  the  scorching 
sun  at  hard  labor  in  the  fields,  while  the  indolent,  robust  young 
men  are  riding  about,  or  stretched  at  ease  on  some  scaffold, 
amusing  themselves  with  a pipe  or  a whistle.”  Among  the 
aborigines  of  South  Brazil,  and  with  the  Arcanian  Mapuches, 
the  men  do  no  work  but  that  involved  in  war  or  the  chase. 
The  women  do  all  the  agricultural  work,  even  to  ploughing  the 
fields.  When  the  men  are  at  leisure  they  eat,  sleep,  and  ride 
about.  “ The  women  are  also  the  beasts  of  burden,”  one  author- 
ity tells  us. 

The  Asiatic  races  present  some  striking  customs.  The  Arabs 
require  the  men  to  make  all  their  wives’  dresses,  and  the  women 
refuse  to  do  needle-work  of  any  kind.  Their  duty  is  to  herd 
the  flock  and  to  cook.  They  also  keep  all  the  shops  and  do  the 
buying  and  selling.  Among  the  Todas,  Karens,  and  Nages,  the 
women  embroider,  sing,  and  cook  for  their  only  occupations — 
the  exact  ideal  of  some  modern  opinions.  Among  the  Kukis, 
a warlike  tribe,  all  the  women  are  agricultural  laborers.  This  is 
true  of  the  wife  of  the  chief,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is 
thought  both  honorable  and  healthful. 

The  Mexican  races  present  higher  stages  of  civilization. 
The  women  of  Nicaragua  do  the  household  work,  and  in  addi- 
tion do  the  work  of  trading,  buying  and  selling.  All  the  field- 
work and  other  heavy  tasks  are  performed  by  men.  This  race 
is  rarely  at  war.  In  Yucatan  the  women  are  noted  for  the 
skill  and  industry  they  exhibit  in  weaving  and  spinning,  which 
are  their  only  occupations  in  addition  to  household  duties.  A 
writer  says  of  them : “ The  women  apply  themselves  very  dili- 
gently to  their  labors  every  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  without 
speaking  a single  word.” 
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No  words  can  express  the  hardship  which  women  experience 
among  the  African  races.  With  the  Hottentots  the  wife  is 
doomed  to  all  the  toil  of  getting  and  dressing  provisions  for  her 
husband,  herself,  and  her  children,  and  to  all  the  care  and 
responsibility  and  drudgery  of  the  household,  and  she  is  given 
also  a large  part  of  the  out-of-door  work.  With  the  Damarans 
the  women  are  actually  beasts  of  burden  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  They  are  forced  to  build  and  plaster  the  houses  and  do 
all  the  field-work,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Beuchanas. 
Among  the  East  Africans,  the  women  till  the  land,  plant  the 
corn,  and  build  the  huts.  The  men  stay  at  home  to  spin , weave , 
talk,  and  milk  the  cows.  This  extraordinary  statement  is  sup- 
ported by  the  observations  of  Livingstone.  The  Abyssinians 
consider  it  a most  infamous  thing  for  a man  to  go  to  market  to 
buy  anything.  He  is  not  allowed  to  carry  water  or  bake  bread, 
but  it  is  his  unassisted  duty  to  wash  all  the  clothing  of  the  fam- 
ily, which  is  forbidden  to  the  women. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  hurriedly  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
early  social  positions  of  women  to  the  beginning  of  what  is 
called  modern  history.  French  civilization  offers  the  most  con- 
venient field  for  this  process. 

In  the  Celtic  Period  the  women  shared  the  general  fate  of  all 
warlike  tribes.  They  were  compelled  to  do  all  the  heavy  work, 
and  notably  that  of  cultivating  the  fields,  while  the  men  were 
engaged  in  warfare  and  pillage.  The  arrival  of  the  Roman 
Period,  and  with  it  a state  of  comparative  peace,  found  the  men 
assisting  in  agriculture,  and  the  women  excelling  as  nurses,  for 
which  their  great  fruitfulness  gave  ample  demand.  In  the 
Primitive  German  Period  the  duties  of  the  women  were  con- 
fined to  the  house,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  their  engaging  in 
laborious  pursuits.  In  the  Merovingian  Period  we  hear  of  both 
men  and  women  exercising  all  manner  of  the  then  known  trades, 
from  that  of  the  goldsmith  and  armorer  to  that  of  the  weaver 
and  tanner.  In  the  Carlovingian  Period  men  had  retired  from 
the  more  delicate  occupations  that  required  no  great  physical 
strength,  which  were  largely  taken  up  by  women.  In  the  Early 
Feudal  Period,  when  the  warlike  state  of  the  country  confined 
women  largely  within  doors,  the  great  bulk  of  the  wonderful 
tapestry' work  was  done,  which  is  a standing  monument  to  the 
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skill  and  patience  of  women  of  that  day.  In  the  Later  Feudal 
Period  it  appears,  from  the  rolls  of  the  year  1300,  that  the  fol- 
lowing trades  were  practised  by  women  : brazing,  candle-making, 
trunk-making,  shoe-making,  rope-making,  tin-beating,  iron-work- 
ing, ring-making,  gold-drawing,  baking,  sheath-making,  glove- 
making, milling,  and  horseshoeing.  Women  were  also  grocers, 
mercers,  furriers,  jewellers,  poulterers,  and  coopers. 

Is  it  not  allowable  to  draw  from  this  collection  of  facts  the 
following  simple  conclusions  ? — 

(1)  That  women  were  the  only  persons  who  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits  in  the  earliest  stages  of  civilization. 

(2)  That  one  cause  of  this  was  that  women  were  not  suited 
for  warfare  or  the  chase  on  account  of  their  duties  to  their 
children  and  their  inferior  physical  strength,  and  that  as  they 
remained  at  home  it  became  the  natural  division  of  labor  that 
they  should  do  all  the  work  that  lay  about  the  house. 

(3)  That  this  menial  service,  being  considered  lower  than 
warfare  or  the  chase,  tended  to  degrade  women  in  the  eyes  of 
men. 

(4)  That  as  soon  as  a state  of  peace  brought  men  actively 
into  occupations,  and  women  were  brought  directly  in  compe- 
tition with  man’s  strength,  the  heavier  work  at  once  fell  to  the 
men  as  the  fittest  to  perform  it,  while  the  lighter  occupations 
were  still  open  to  women  and  were  largely  engaged  in  by  them, 
without  any  apparent  inconvenience  or  detriment  to  their 
health. 

(5)  That  the  early  tendency  of  the  middle  ages  was  to  allow 
the  greatest  freedom  to  women  in  the  pursuit  of  occupations, 
until  the  age  of  chivalry  declared  women  to  be  superior  to 
money-making  pursuits. 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  our  discussion  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  there  is  the  most  ample  proof  that  the  heavy 
burdens  placed  upon  women  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization 
were  hurtful  to  their  health  to  an  alarming  degree.  It  is  said 
now  of  the  Indian  wife  and  of  the  toiling  wife  of  the  German 
peasant  that  they  die  at  an  early  age,  and  often  pass  their  ma- 
turity and  become  haggard  and  worn  at  as  early  an  age  as 
twenty-five. 

In  reaching  now  the  beginning  of  our  sketch  of  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  social  status  of  women  in  England,  we  find 
ourselves  on  ground  familiar  to  the  careful  student  of  our  insti- 
tutions. 

A happy  thing  it  is  for  the  great  English-speaking  people 
that  their  hardy  German  ancestors  were  peculiar  among  all  early 
tribes  for  the  virtue  of  their  social  life,  the  strength  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  courage  of  their  fearless  minds.  Would  it  not 
be  extraordinary  if  we  could  assure  ourselves  that  in  every 
important  respect  we  have  fallen  behind  our  progenitors  in  the 
treatment  of  our  women  ? Would  it  not  be  significant  if  it 
should  appear  that  we  wise  citizens  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  dragged  the  being  for  whom  we  profess  such  reverence 
down  to  a level  far  below  that  which  a fierce  and  ignorant  race 
of  barbarians  dared  to  accord  them  ? 

Who  does  not  remember  the  striking  testimony  of  Tacitus? 
“ They  even  supposed  somewhat  of  prescience  and  sanctity  to 
be  inherent  in  the  female  sex ; and  therefore  they  neither 
despised  their  counsels  nor  disregarded  their  responses.”  What 
more  beautiful  words  have  ever  been  written  of  the  marriage- 
service  than  the  historians  picture  of  the  German  bride?  “ The 
marriage-bond  is  strict  and  severe  among  them.  Almost  singly 
among  barbarians  they  content  themselves  with  one  wife.  The 
wife  does  not  bring  a dowry  to  her  husband,  but  receives  one 
from  him.  The  parents  and  relations  assemble  and  pass  their 
approbation  on  the  presents — presents  not  adapted  to  please  a 
female  taste  or  decorate  a bride,  but  oxen,  a caparisoned  steed, 
a shield,  a spear,  and  a sword.  By  virtue  of  these  the  wife  is 
espoused,  and  she  in  her  turn  makes  some  present  of  arms  to 
her  husband.  This  they  consider  as  the  firmest  bond  of  union  ; 
these  the  sacred  mysteries,  the  conjugal  deities.  That  the 
woman  may  not  consider  herself  excused  from  exertions  of  forti- 
tude or  exempt  from  the  casualties  of  war , she  is  admonished  by 
the  very  ceremony  that  she  comes  to  her  husband  as  a partner  in 
toils  and  dangers , to  suffer  and  to  dare  equally  with  him  in  peace 
and  war.  This  is  indicated  by  the  yoked  oxen,  the  harnessed 
steed,  the  offered  arms.  She  receives  what  she  is  to  return 
inviolate  and  honored  to  her  children.” 

“ Their  women,  therefore,”  he  continues,  “ live  fenced  around 
with  chastity.  None  but  virgins  marry.  They  take  one  hus- 
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band,  as  one  body  and  one  life  ; that  no  thought,  no  desire  may 
extend  beyond  him  ; that  he  may  be  loved  not  only  as  their 
husband  but  as  their  marriage.” 

But  yet  the  women  were  the  agricultural  workers  of  the 
Germans  as  of  all  other  warlike  tribes.  Can  any  one  say  that 
the  women  were  degraded  by  their  life  of  toil,  after  this  beauti- 
ful picture?  But  what  was  the  effect  on  their  health?  Mar- 
cellus,  a soldier  under  Julian  in  his  German  wars,  gives  us  a 
characteristic  sketch  which  will  help  us  to  answer  this  question. 
“ A band  of  strangers,”  he  says,  “ could  not  resist  one  of  them 
in  a brawl,  assisted  by  his  strong  blue-eyed  wife,  especially  when 
she  begins  gnashing  with  her  teeth,  her  neck  swollen,  brandish- 
ing her  vast  and  snowy  arms,  and  kicking  with  her  heels  at  the 
same  time,  to  deliver  her  fisticuffs  like  bolts  from  the  twisted 
strings  of  a catapult.” 

In  the  earliest  facts  which  are  collected  about  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  there  is  apparent  a retrograde 
movement  from  the  just  and  simple  treatment  of  women  by  the 
early  Germans.  Whether  the  Angles  and  Danes  brought  in 
some  lower  form  of  civilization,  or  whether  traces  of  the  brutal 
notions  of  the  early  Roman  law,  which  allowed  women  to  be 
bought  and  sold  as  personal  chattels,  had  survived  the  Roman 
invasions,  or  whether  the  more  complicated  systems  of  civiliza- 
tion were  responsible  for  the  change,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  it  is  plain  enough  that  at  once  women  were  lowered  in  the 
social  scale.  The  simple  statement  of  a few  legal  contrasts  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  our  civilization  will  show  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  idea  of  partnership  was  in  a large  degree  retained, 
and  that  the  present  attitude  of  the  law  is  at  best  only  a return 
to  the  Saxon  provisions.  Husband  and  wife  held  all  the  wife’s 
property  in  common.  Neither  party  could  dispose  of  it  without 
the  consent  of  the  other.  The  wife  was  the  acting,  and  the 
husband  the  consenting,  party  in  its  disposition.  It  was  not 
responsible  for  the  husband’s  personal  debts.  The  husband  had 
the  free  disposal  of  his  property,  unless  he  had  made  no  settle- 
ment on  his  wife  before  marriage,  in  which  case  she  had  an 
undivided  interest  in  it  and  appears  as  a consenting  party  to  his 
alienations.  His  property  was  not  liable  for  his  wife’s  debts. 
Gifts  and  conveyances  between  husband  and  wife  were  common. 
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If  the  wife  survived,  she  took,  in  addition  to  the  absolute  right 
in  her  own  property,  the  marriage-settlement,  or,  in  default  of 
the  marriage-settlement,  one  half  of  her  husband’s  property. 
If  the  husband  survived,  the  wife’s  property  was  inherited  by 
her  heirs.  The  husband  had  no  rights  as  survivor  except  as  the 
guardian  of  the  children  of  the  marriage.  The  wife  could  make 
all  classes  of  contracts,  and  personally  bind  herself  in  any 
desired  way  as  tho  unmarried.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  eight 
centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Norman  Conquest  have 
only  served  partly  to  restore  to  the  wife  the  rights  and  dignities 
which  were  wrested  from  her  by  the  quibbles  and  technical 
oppressions  of  the  Norman  lawyer? 

Following  close  on  this  state  of  affairs  comes  the  Norman 
invasion.  Mr.  Reeves,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Common 
Law,  reminds  us  that  the  Conqueror,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  “ solemnly  swore  in  the  presence  of  Lanfranc,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  that  he  would  observe  the  good  and  approved 
laws  of  the  kingdom.”  However  true  this  may  be,  and  however 
boldly  Freeman  may  declare  “that  the  Normans  were  absorbed 
in  the  race  they  conquered,”  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the 
process  of  absorption  should  take  place  without  a revolution  in 
the  domestic  relations.  “Feudalism,”  says  Kenny,  “always 
assumes  its  most  gigantic  proportions  in  the  nations  upon  which 
it  is  imposed  by  force  of  arms.”  To  a violent  type  of  feu- 
dalism which  celebrated  the  Norman  entrance  into  the  laws 
and  customs  of  England  we  trace  the  beginning  of  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  legal  position  of  woman  which  at  once  began. 
French  civilization,  from  which  we  might  have  expected  better 
things,  had  not  reached  the  justice  which  opened  the  arms  of 
industry  to  her,  nor  the  reverence  which  enshrined  her  as  a 
goddess.  It  was  a physical  power  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
Norman  feudalism.  Force — this  lifting  power  of  which  we  have 
spoken — graded  the  importance  and  regulated  the  position  of 
the  individual  in  a society  where  the  protection  and  force  of 
arms  was  the  only  stake  of  value.  Let  us  bring  together  now 
the  forces  which  this  new  era  urges  into  conflict.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  but  one  wife.  The  feudal  system  declares  her  sole 
importance  to  be  as  the  mother  of  a man-child.  A household 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  is  established.  Is  it  to  be 
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wondered  at  that  the  power,  the  unity,  the  person  of  that  house- 
hold should  be  the  man  ? 

And  now  we  are  ready  for  the  miserable  foolishness  of  the 
Common  Law — that  human  institution  which  some  men  call 
the  mother  of  justice  and  the  guardian  of  all  that  men  hold 
precious  of  human  liberties  and  joys.  Shall  we  dare  to  say  that 
to  its  short-sightedness,  to  its  lack  of  the  simplest  dictates  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  to  its  wanton  disregard  of  the  simplest 
principles  of  justice,  to  its  obstinate  refusal  to  alter  its  dicta 
when  all  common-sense  cried  out  in  contempt  for  its  position, 
to  the  blindness  of  its  interpreters,  is  chiefly  owing  the  false  de- 
velopment of  the  question  of  woman’s  position  in  England  ? Is  it 
not  a matter  of  regret  that  the  other  influence  to  which  women 
might  well  have  looked  with  some  degree  of  hope — the  Church 
— allowed  a chain  of  historical  perversions  to  add  their  weight 
to  the  view  of  the  philosopher  of  the  Common  Law  ? J ust  at  the 
period  when  the  idea  of  legal  unity  in  marriage  began  to  claim 
the  support  of  the  Common  Law,  the  power  of  ecclesiasticism 
began  to  make  itself  felt.  The  canon  law,  founded  as  it  was  on 
the  civil  code  of  Justinian,  had  its  attention  loudly  called  to 
the  outrageous  freedom  of  divorce  under  the  later  days  of  the 
Republic,  when  the  separate  existence  of  the  wife  had  been 
fully  recognized.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  the  separate 
existence  of  the  wife  was  the  outcome  of  the  frequency  of 
divorce,  and  was  a rebellion  against  the  hardship  engendered  by 
the  husband’s  appropriation  of  the  family  estate  upon  separa- 
tion. The  Church  entirely  reversed  the  historical  fact  and 
argued  divorce  from  independence.  In  the  idea  of  a legal  unity 
she  thought  she  saw  a check  upon  a practice  so  repulsive  to  her 
teachings,  and  upheld  it  with  might  and  main.  To-day  marriage 
is  honored  as  a sacrament  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  the 
influence  it  possesses  is  bitterly  opposed  to  anything  that  looks 
like  a legal  division  of  that  unity. 

But  to  return  to  the  Common  Law.  It  is  settled  now  be- 
yond all  question  that  the  idea  of  unity  must  be  the  substitute 
for  the  simple  and  just  plan  of  the  Saxon  law.  The  narrow  and 
dogmatic  spirit  of  the  Common  Law  is  fully  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. Is  it  not  a shame  and  disgrace  that  any  system  of  law, 
professing  to  defend  the  weak  and  to  insure  justice,  should  be 
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based  on  the  shallow  dictum  of  men  like  Glanville  for  instance? 
“ Quia  cummulier,”  he  says,  “ ipsa  plene  in  potestate  viri  sui  de 
jure  fit.”  Because  the  woman  is  the  weaker  and  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  her  husband,  therefore  he  should  be  her  absolute  lord 
and  master,  and  all  her  property  should  vest  in  him,  and  her 
body  be  his  in  everything  short  of  death  itself ; even  to  the 
administering  of  proper  chastisement.  Compare  this,  if  you 
please,  with  the  beautiful  partnership  of  the  German  marriage. 
But  open  the  solemn  nonsense  of  Bracton,  and  we  will  find  the 
cruel  sarcasm  of  the  Common  Law  at  its  worst.  Even  the  cheap 
wit  of  the  modern  enemy  of  woman  could  not  surpass  this  sen- 
tence: “ Femina  majis  doli  capax  quam  masculus,”  he  says  with 
playful  scorn.  His  Latin  is  as  bad  as  his  law,  but  we  presume  he 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  a woman  made  a better  sneak- 
thief  than  a manager  of  herself  and  her  estate.  From  this 
dogma  he  proceeds  to  deduce  the  fatal  doctrine  of  unity. 
“ They  are  the  same  body  and  the  same  flesh,  the  man  and  the 
wife,”  he  says.  And  again,  “ They  are  like  one  person,  because 
they  have  the  same  body  and  blood.”  Alas ! for  women  this 
argument  proved  a fateful  thing.  It  swept  away  at  one  blow 
all  that  the  precious  heritage  of  Saxon  blood  had  secured  for 
England.  The  foundation  of  every  social  position  has  now  be- 
come that  husband  and  wife  are  one  person  in  law,  and  that  that 
one  person  is  the  husband.  What  legal  result  is  astonishing  from 
such  an  attitude  ? What  is  the  place  of  woman  in  the  domestic 
economy  now?  She  is  the  mistress,  the  cook,  and  the  nurse. 
Keep  her  out  of  mischief  with  spinning  and  weaving,  of  course. 

In  a second  paper  it  is  our  purpose  to  review  the  industrial 
and  educational  progress  of  women  in  the  United  States;  illus- 
trating it  by  statistical  tables  drawn  from  reliable  sources;  and, 
by  an  analysis  of  modern  tendencies  and  a comparison  of  them 
with  those  which  we  have  found  to  be  historical,  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  arrive  at  some  simple  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
future. 


Francis  King  Carey. 
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RUE  statesmanship  consists  in  providing  for  future, 


while  at  the  same  time  meeting  current,  problems.  If  a 
measure  intended  to  solve  an  immediate  and  pressing  question 
threatens  danger  when  pushed  to  its  logical  limits,  if  it  offers 
an  opportunity  to  commit  grave  offences  against  the  rights  of 
property,  it  stands  condemned,  unless  accompanied  by  other 
legislation  which  wdll  counteract  its  mischievous  tendencies,  and 
deprive  it  of  its  power  to  do  violence  to  existing  rights.  Judged 
upon  this  ground,  the  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  legal-tender  case  involves  a most  danger- 
ous and  destructive  principle,  and  how  great  may  be  the  ruin 
wrought  by  a future  exercise  of  the  power  therein  recognized 
as  residing  in  Congress  it  would  be  impossible  adequately  to 
describe,  tho  in  the  past  experience  of  the  country  there 
may  be  found  not  a little  that  affords  at  least  some  measure  of 
the  results  that  follow  abuses  of  the  paper-money  function. 

With  only  one  dissenting  voice  (that  of  Mr.  Justice  Field) 
the  court  ruled : 

“ Congress  as  the  legislature  of  a sovereign  nation,  being  expressly 
empowered  by  the  Constitution  ‘ to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,’  and  ‘to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,’  and  ‘to 
coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,’  and  being 
clearly  authorized,  as  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  those  great  powers,  to 
emit  bills  of  credit,  to  charter  national  banks,  and  to  provide  a national 
currency  for  the  whole  people,  in  the  form  of  coin,  Treasury-notes,  and 
national-bank  bills ; and  the  power  to  make  the  notes  of  the  government  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  private  debts  being  one  of  the  powers  belonging 
to  sovereignty  in  other  civilized  nations,  and  not  expressly  withheld  from 
Congress  by  the  Constitution,  we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  impressing  upon  the  Treasury-notes  of  the  United  States  the 
quality  of  being  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  private  debts  is  an  appropri- 
ate means,  conducive  and  plainly  adapted  to  the  execution  of  the  un- 
doubted powers  of  Congress,  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  and  therefore,  within  the  meaning  of  that  instrument, 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

“ Such  being  our  conclusion  in  matter  of  law,  the  question  whether  at 
any  particular  time,  in  war  or  in  peace,  the  exigency  is  such,  by  reason  of 
unusual  and  pressing  demands  on  the  resources  of  the  government  or  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  coin  to  furnish  the  cur- 
rency needed  for  the  uses  of  the  government  and  of  the  people,  that  it  is, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  wise  and  expedient  to  resort  to  this  means,  is  a political 
question  to  be  determined  by  Congress  when  the  question  of  exigency 
arises,  and  not  a judicial  question  to  be  afterward  passed  upon  by  the 
courts.” 

In  order  fully  to  realize  the  scope  and  importance  of  this 
decision  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  given  by  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  of  the  land,  and  is  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  subject  of  controversy.  This  tribunal  was,  moreover, 
specially  constituted  to  correct  the  error  or  subdue  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  that  capacity  it  has  competent  power  to  interpret, 
modify,  and  even  declare  void  acts  committed  by  these  branches 
which  it  deems  contrary  to  the  spirit  of,  and  subversive  of  the 
rights  under,  the  Constitution.  If,  therefore,  extreme  care  in 
the  interpretation  of  powers  is  to  be  looked  for  anywhere,  it  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  decision  in  this  case, 
however,  is  so  radical  and  so  extreme  as  to  give  color  to  the 
belief  that  the  court  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant check  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  that  exists  under  our 
Constitution.  It  has  decided  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
issue  paper  money,  and  to  make  the  same  a legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  private  debts,  at  any  time  and  under  any  circumstances, 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  according  as  it  seems  good  to  it. 
This  is  an  extreme  power. 

The  question  at  issue  may  be  regarded  from  the  standpoint 
of  law  or  of  political  economy ; as  a constitutional  or  as  an 
economic  question.  The  two  views,  however,  are  complemen- 
tary to  one  another,  and  it  is  because  the  court  has  confined 
itself  to  only  one  side  of  the  question,  and,  as  we  hope  to  show, 
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has  misinterpreted  this,  that  it  has  been  led  to  announce  a 
doctrine  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  con- 
trary to  the  past  experience  of  the  country,  and  finally  contrary 
to  the  teachings  of  political  economy. 

Congress  has  power  to  “ coin  money  and  to  regulate  the 
value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coins.”  It  would  be  a curious  in- 
terpretation of  this  sentence  to  say  that  it  conferred  the  power 
of  issuing  paper  money.  To  constitute  money  two  distinct 
characters  must  be  united:  it  must  be  a medium  of  exchange 
and  also  a measure  of  value,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  a standard 
of  value  existed  before  a medium  of  exchange.  Paper  issues,  so 
long  as  they  are  well  secured,  may  serve  all  the  uses  of  money, 
and  would  indeed  furnish  an  economical  (cheap)  circulating 
medium.  Still  to  make  such  issues  is  not  “coining  money,”  so 
the  power  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Congress  is  empowered 
to  “borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,”  and  to 
“emit  bills  of  credit.”  The  same  power  was  given  in  the  articles 
of  confederation  ; and  altho  such  bills  were  issued,  the  idea 
of  making  them  a legal  tender  by  Congressional  enactment  was 
not  seriously  entertained,  and  when  proposed  created  a very 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  such  a 
law.  It  is  true  that  the  State  legislatures  were  asked  to  pass 
legal-tender  measures;  but  this  extreme  caution  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  is  noteworthy  because  tender- 
laws  had  been  generally  employed  among  the  colonies,  and  if 
there  ever  was  a government  in  extreme  necessity,  it  was  the  Con- 
federation at  that  time.  The  uselessness  of  such  laws  was  clearly 
shown  by  Gouverneur  Morris,1  their  dishonesty  by  John  Wither- 
spoon,2 and  their  general  economic  effect  by  Pelatiah  Webster.3 
A resort  to  them  was  almost  universally  condemned.  In  1783 
Hamilton  pointed  out  the  evils  which  resulted  from  the  power 
granted  iin  the  Articles  of  Confederation  to  emit  bills  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  without  there  being  joined  the 
power  of  establishing  funds  to  secure  the  repayment  of  the  bills 
emitted,  and  he  asserted  that  the  authority  to  emit  an  unfunded 
paper  as  the  sign  of  value  ought  not  to  continue  a formal  part 
of  the  Constitution,  so  pregnant  with  abuses  was  it.4 

1 Sparks’s  Life  of  Morris,  ii.  p.  219.  5 Works,  ix.  p.  35. 

3 Political  Essays,  p.  128.  4 Works,  ii.  p.  271. 
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Taught  by  bitter  experience,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
prohibited  the  States  from  emitting  bills  of  credit  or  from 
making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a tender  in  payment 
of  debts.  In  the  draft  of  the  Constitution  the  authority  to 
“emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States”  was  given  to 
Congress,  but  excited  much  opposition,  and  was  retained  only 
after  a struggle.  Mr.  Madison  writes  in  his  Debates  that  he 
accepted  it  only  because  it  cut  off  the  pretext  for  a paper  cur- 
rency, and  particularly  for  making  the  bills  a tender  either  for 
public  or  for  private  debts.1  Mr.  Bancroft  says  of  this  opinion 
of  Madison  : “ This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  clause,  made  at 

the  time  of  its  adoption  alike  by  its  authors  and  by  its  oppo- 
nents, accepted  by  all  the  statesmen  of  that  age,  not  open  to 
dispute  because  too  clear  for  argument,  and  never  disputed  so 
long  as  any  one  man  who  took  part  in  framing  the  Constitution 
remained  alive.”  3 The  number  of  quotations  upon  this  point 
might  be  increased,  but  they  would  not  lead  to  any  different 
result.  The  founders  of  the  Constitution  never  seem  to  have 
had  in  mind  a paper  currency  except  as  a last  resort  for  a gov- 
ernment in  extreme  necessity ; and  the  possibility  of  a legal- 
tender  act  was  not  conceived.  Both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
that  document  were  opposed  to  such  an  enactment,  and  in  the 
seventy  years  that  intervened  between  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Rebellion  there  is  not  the  trace  of  any 
legislative  act  that  would  even  lend  color  to  the  belief  that 
paper  money  was  or  could  be  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  pri- 
vate debts.  Whether  the  country  was  on  a firm  basis  of  a gold 
and  silver  currency,  or  whether  it  was  flooded  with  the  worth- 
less paper  issues  of  State  banks,  the  legal  currency  was  invaria- 
bly gold  and  silver  or  the  notes  of  specie-paying  banks.3  It 
was  not  until  1862  that  the  national  government  issued  a paper 

1 Elliot’s  Debates,  v.  pp.  434-5. 

• Bancroft,  History  of  the  Constitution,  ii.  pp.  132-7. 

3 See  act  of  July  31,  1789;  the  charter  of  the  first  United  States  Bank,  § 10; 
act  of  March  2,  1799;  and  the  various  acts  authorizing  the  issue  of  Treasury- 
notes.  The  circulars  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
also  throw  much  light  upon  the  usage  of  the  government  in  this  matter,  and 
more  especially  that  dated  June  15,  1815,  Rush’s  in  1826,  Taney’s  in  1834,  and 
the  famous  “ specie  circular”  of  1836.  The  spirit  of  these  various  circulars  was 
maintained  unchanged  until  1862. 
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currency  clothed  with  a full  legal-tender  power,  and  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  that  measure  were  at  the  time  severely  criti- 
cised, and  were  only  conceded  because  of  the  almost  unlimited 
immediate  necessities  of  the  government  incident  to  the  con- 
duct of  a great  war,  and  because  this  extreme  extension  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  was  confessedly  to 
be  but  temporary,  to  be  withdrawn  when  the  occasion  for  its 
exercise  had  passed.  This  was  the  general  understanding  at 
the  time,  and  on  no  other  grounds  could  the  measure  have 
passed,  as  the  dangers  were  even  then  fully  recognized. 

Another  circumstance  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  as 
significant.  The  legal-tender  issues  as  originally  made  were 
made  convertible  into  six-per-cent  bonds  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
holder,  and  the  same  provision  was  made  in  the  issues  of  1862 
and  1863 — $450,000,000  in  all.  The  law  which  authorized  the 
last  issue  also  limited  the  time  during  which  these  notes  might 
be  exchanged  for  United  States  bonds,  and  after  July,  1863,  this 
privilege  was  to  cease.  The  real  significance  of  this  provision 
lies  in  this:  that  it  marks  the  final  step  by  which  a full  legal- 
tender  issue  was  evolved  from  the  government  notes  formerly 
authorized.  We  have  seen  that  originally  the  power  of  Con- 
•gress  to  make  any  issue  of  paper  whatever  was  questioned,  and 
no  exercise  of  it  was  made  until  the  War  of  1812  gave  rise  to 
the  Treasury-notes.  These  notes  were  issued  in  small  amounts 
from  time  to  time  until  1862  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
government,  and  their  issues  never  exceeded  $50,000,000  at  any 
one  time.  They  bore  interest,  were  payable  at  a definite  and 
not  distant  time,  and  being  always  recognized  as  “ debt”  were 
redeemed  as  rapidly  as  the  revenues  of  the  government  allowed. 
They  were  not  a legal  tender,  but  were  made  receivable  for 
public  dues  ; they  were  thus  not  intended  to  circulate  as  money, 
and  in  fact  did  not  so  circulate.  The  first  issues  of  the  greenback 
were  in  reality  only  a modification  of  the  Treasury-note.  They 
did  not  bear  interest  themselves,  nor  did  they  specify  any  date 
of  payment ; but  they  were  at  any  time  convertible  into  long- 
term bonds  which  possessed  both  of  these  characteristics,  and  for 
the  final  redemption  of  which  a sinking  fund  was  established. 
It  is  true  these  notes  were  made  a full  legal  tender,  but  so  long 
as  the  privilege  of  convertibility  remained  there  existed  a 
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remedy  to  the  noteholder  against  being  swindled  out  of  what 
was  justly  due  him.  In  the  face  of  the  continued  depreciation 
of  notes  this  privilege  of  funding  could  not  be  retained,  and 
was  indefinitely  suspended.  The  last  step  was  thus  taken,  and 
the  country  had  a non-interest-bearing  and  irredeemable  paper 
money,  which  possessed  a full  legal-tender  power;  and  this 
continued  until  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879. 

The  Constitutionality  of  the  legal-tender  acts  was  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1871.  The  history  of  the  cases  of 
that  year  does  not  concern  us  here.  While  these  decisions 
established  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  a legal-tender  act  in 
a time  of  great  emergency,  the  power  to  maintain  the  issues 
with  a full  legal-tender  quality  after  the  necessity  had  passed 
was  quite  another  matter,  and  it  was  to  decide  this  question 
that  the  decision  now  under  review  was  delivered.  The  succes- 
sive Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  had  recommended  that  Con- 
gress deprive  the  “ greenbacks”  of  their  legal-tender  power  as  a 
measure  demanded  by  expediency  and  by  a due  regard  for  the 
honor  of  the  nation ; the  financial  interests  of  the  country 
strenuously  urged  that  this  be  done  as  a necessary  step  to  place 
the  national  finances  upon  a firm  basis.  After  1873,  when 
depression  and  stagnation  in  trade  and  industry  gave  rise  to 
intense  suffering  among  the  people,  the  dangers  of  allowing  such 
a power  to  remain  in  being  were  clearly  seen,  as  under  the 
pressure  of  want  a wave  of  fiat-money  craze  threatened  to  over- 
turn all  that  had  been  done  since  the  war  to  attain  a specie 
basis,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  overwhelming  the  productive 
capacities  of  the  nation  in  a flood  of  worthless  paper  issues. 
These  dangers  were  real  and  imminent;  yet  in  1878  Congress 
suspended  any  further  contraction  of  the  currency  and  provided 
that  “when  any  of  said  notes  maybe  redeemed  or  received  into 
the  Treasury  under  any  law  from  any  source  whatever  and  shall 
belong  to  the  United  States,  they  shall  not  be  retired,  cancelled, 
or  destroyed,  but  they  shall  be  reissued  and  paid  out  again  and 
kept  in  circulation.”  This  was  equivalent  to  a re-enactment  of 
the  legal-tender  clause  of  1862,  and  it  was  under  this  act  that 
the  recent  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  a final 
determination. 

The  court  has  decided  that  a bare  majority  in  Congress,  or, 
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at  most,  two  thirds  of  Congress,  if  a veto  of  the  President  inter- 
venes, may  at  any  and  all  times  “ water”  the  currency  of  the 
country  to  any  extent  it  may  see  fit.  It  would  hardly  be  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  many  dangers  of  an  economic  nature  that 
inevitably  accompany  such  a power.  There  will  always  be 
found  those  who  believe  that  money  is  solely  a creation  of  law, 
and  that  any  substance  will  serve  perfectly  as  money  so  long  as 
the  law  recognizes  it  as  a tender  in  payment  of  public  and  pri- 
vate debts.  As  a corollary  to  this  belief  they  assert  that  the 
more  plentiful  money  is  the  more  will  the  workingman  have 
and  consequently  the  better  will  be  his  condition.  Curious  as 
is  this  blind  faith  in  “cheap”  money  to  the  economist,  he  must 
recognize  its  existence,  and  further  he  must  recognize  it  as  an 
important  political  factor.  “ If  there  is  any  experiment,”  says 
Wolowski,  “which  has  been  seriously  made,  and  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  is  the  experiment  which 
demonstrates  the  chimerical  advantages  and  grave  dangers  of 
paper  money  employed  as  an  instrument  of  production.”  Un- 
fortunately the  man  who  suffers  most  from  such  experiments, 
the  man  who  depends  upon  his  daily  earnings,  is  unable  to  ana- 
lyze the  fictitious  prosperity  which  apparently  accompanies  an 
increase  in  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country — no  matter 
whether  it  be  in  the  precious  metals  or  in  paper — and  is  thus 
easily  led  astray  by  the  demagogues  who  promise  plenty  of  cur- 
rency, which  to  them  is  synonymous  with  plenty  of  wealth.  The 
evils  which  attend  an  excess  of  gold  and  silver  are  of  a tempo- 
rary nature  and  correct  themselves  ; but  those  which  follow  an 
excessive  issue  of  paper  money  are  lasting  and  destructive.  The 
distinction,  however,  is  not  known  to  the  workingman,  and  he 
therefore  affords  a rich  field  for  the  demagogue  to  plough. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  there  is  no  present  danger  of  any  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress  ; that  the  dangers  are  not  imminent, 
and  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  True,  the  dangers  are  in  the 
future,  and  it  is  good  policy  to  take  measures  of  prevention 
at  the  present  time,  before  the  mischief  becomes  the  greater. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  is 
far  from  good.  When  judged  by  the  national  income  it  gives 
every  evidence  of  great  prosperity  ; but  unfortunately  this  is  no 
good  test  of  the  real  situation.  The  stock-market  was  at  one 
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time  regarded  as  a fair  gauge;  but  owing  to  the  questionable 
operations  of  tricky  and  unscrupulous  manipulators,  it  stands 
by  itself  and  gives  no  reflections  of  what  is  being  done  in  trade 
and  industry.  Manufacturers  are  far  from  prosperous.  Mills 
have  been  closed  or  are  running  on  short  time,  furnaces  have 
been  blown  out  or  their  production  restricted,  and  the  wages  of 
labor  have  been  reduced  to  their  lowest  limit,  while  large  bodies 
of  labor  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  This  process 
must  continue  so  long  as  present  conditions  arising  from  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  government  remain  the  same.  While  there 
is  an  immense  amount  of  business  transacted  with  profit,  as 
there  always  will  be,  on  the  whole  we  are  experiencing  an  in- 
dustrial depression  fully  as  severe  as  that  which  followed  1873. 
All  this  points  to  a revival  of  the  greenback-labor  doctrines 
which  assumed  such  proportions  in  1876  and  1877,  and  which 
were  in  a great  measure  suppressed  by  the  revival  of  industry 
in  1879.1  ^ is  therefore  very  probable  that  this  question  will 

become  involved  in  politics,  instead  of  being  kept  cure  of  eco- 
nomics only.  It  is  true,  neither  party  at  their  recent  conven- 
tions made  any  mention  direct  or  indirect  of  this  matter ; but 
already  measures  have  been  introduced  into  Congress  so  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  as  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  power  of  de- 
claring other  than  gold  and  silver  a legal  tender. 

The  opportunities  offered  to  increase  the  issues  of  legal- 
tender  notes  will  not  be  wanting.  The  rapid  payment  of  the 

1 Immediately  after  the  court  rendered  its  decision  a manifesto  was  issued  by 
the  so-called  Greenback  Party,  which  contained  the  following  utterances:  The 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  “ declaring  that  legal-tender  notes  are  constitu- 
tional money;  that  Congress  is  the  supreme  and  only  power  authorized  to  deter- 
mine the  material  money  may  be  made  of,  and  to  create  and  issue  money  in 
peace  or  war,  is  the  most  important  official  statement  ever  yet  uttered  by  man. 

. . . Under  it  the  American  people  are  offered  an  opportunity  to  elect  represen- 
tatives instructed  to  make  money  as  abundant  as  God  makes  the  materials  money 
is  required  to  handle.”  It  then  goes  on  to  specify  the  purposes  for  which  notes 
“based  on  the  life  of  the  government”  should  be  issued:  to  pay  the  debt,  defend 
the  sea-coast,  build  a navy,  subsidize  the  mercantile  marine,  prevent  the  overflow 
of  rivers,  “ by  constructing  reservoirs  at  their  head  and  thereby  providing  fish- 
food  for  the  people  and  water  for  navigation  when  needed,”  harbor  improve- 
ments, public  buildings,  liberal  pensions,  etc.  etc.  “ The  Supreme  Court  has 
furnished  the  rock  for  us  to  build  on.  Are  we  equal  to  the  duty  it  imposes?  The 
despised,  ridiculed,  and  abused  greenbacker  of  the  past  now  stands  the  recog- 
nized champion  of  acknowledged  constitutional  law.” 
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national  debt  is  causing  a contraction  in  the  circulation  of  the 
national  banks.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1884  this  contraction 
amounted  to  $18,660,927.  This  was  in  a measure  compensated 
for  by  an  issue  of  gold  and  silver  certificates ; while  the  latter 
are,  through  the  silver-law  of  1878,  a positive  increase  to  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country,  the  gold  certificates  merely 
represent  what  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  the 
form  of  coin,  and  are  thus  no  addition  to  the  currency.  Making 
allowances  for  these  circumstances,  the  actual  contraction  in  the 
six  months  was  about  $12,000,000.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a demand  will  be  made  for  an  issue  of  greenbacks 
to  make  good  the  contraction  of  the  bank  issues.  Then,  too, 
when  silver  becomes  so  large  an  element  in  our  currency  as  to 
drive  out  gold, — and  this  event  is  impending, — the  upholders  of 
paper  money  will  labor  for  an  issue  of  greenbacks  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  gold.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  exports 
of  gold  have  exceeded  the  imports  and  domestic  production  by 
about  $20,000,000 ; so  that  the  total  contraction  in  the  currency 
since  January  1 has  been  about  $32,000,000.  At  the  present 
rate  of  debt-extinction,  in  two  and  one  half  years  $115,848,900 
of  bonds  held  by  the  banks  to  secure  circulation  will  have  been 
paid,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  one  fourth  of  this  amount  will  be 
re-invested  in  other  bonds  for  currency  purposes.  It  is  estima- 
ted that  there  is  about  $250,000,000  of  gold  in  the  country,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  will  be  driven  out  when  the  silver-move 
comes.  Is  not  here  an  opportunity  for  a flood  of  paper  issues? 

It  seems  to  be  thought  that  to  deprive  the  greenback  of  its 
legal-tender  quality  would  compel  its  retirement.  This,  how- 
ever much  to  be  desired,  is  not  the  case.  Convenience  will  still 
cause  it  to  circulate,  and  so  long  as  the  Treasury  maintains  a 
sufficient  redemption-fund  it  will  not  be  depreciated,  circulating 
as  freely  as  gold  and  silver.  But  it  is  quite  important  to  keep 
its  true  character  before  the  people.  It  is  a debt,  and  nothing 
but  a debt — not  a productive  force.  The  law  recognizes  it  as  a 
debt,  but  by  a strange  inconsistency  it  asserts  that  having  been 
paid  it  must  again  be  issued  and  a new  debt  created.  It  is  a 
call-loan  to  the  government,  but  it  is  a perpetual  loan  under 
the  absurd  law  of  1878.  Let  this  law  be  repealed  and  the  note 
be  deprived  of  its  legal-tender  quality,  and  it  will  still  form  a 
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part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  so  long  as  it  is 
properly  secured.  Increase  the  issues  and  they  must  de- 
preciate, causing  an  enormous  loss  to  the  country.  Good 
money  requires  no  tender-laws,  and  the  very  existence  of  such 
laws  ought  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  quality  of  the  paper  to 
which  they  attach.1  No  country  has  it  in  its  power  to  have  a 
better  circulation  than  this,  and  most  of  the  economic  ills  from 
which  it  has  suffered  have  been  due  to  tampering  with  the  natu- 
ral course  of  trade  and  money.  The  irredeemable  paper  money 
of  the  war  and  the  compulsory  coinage  of  a silver  dollar,  mis- 
called a “ standard,”  are  dangers  which  are  now  upon  us. 

In  1837  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  famous  case  of  Bris- 
coe v.  The  Bank  of  Kentucky,  and  defined  bills  of  credit  in  such 
a way  as  to  give  the  wildcat  issues  of  banks  a standing  under 
the  Constitution.  Protected  by  this  decision,  these  institutions 
extended  their  issues  and  eventually  plunged  the  States  into 
bankruptcy  and  compelled  them  in  many  cases  to  resort  to  re- 
pudiation. Whether  history  will  repeat  itself  under  the  recent 
legal-tender  decision  remains  to  be  seen.  The  opportunity  is 
given,  and  it  will  be  too  much  to  expect  that  at  least  attempts 
to  use  it  will  not  be  ever  present.  The  remedy  is  of  so  simple 
a character  that  it  will  argue  gross  neglect  of  the  public  welfare 
if  it  be  not  applied. 

Worthington  C.  Ford. 

1 “ The  credit  or  value  of  money  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing, 
be  supplied,  preserved,  or  restored  by  penal  laws,  or  any  coercive  methods.  The 
subject  is  incompatible  to  force;  it  is  out  of  its  reach,  and  never  can  be  made 
susceptible  of  it,  or  controllable  by  it.  The  thing  which  makes  money  an  object 
of  desire,  which  gives  it  strength  of  motive  on  the  hearts  of  all  men,  is  the  gen- 
eral confidence,  the  opinion  which  it  gains,  as  a sovereign  means  of  obtaining 
everything  needful.  This  confidence,  this  opinion,  exists  in  the  mind  only,  and 
is  not  compellable  or  assailable  by  force,  but  must  be  grounded  on  that  evidence 
and  reason  which  the  mind  can  see  and  believe;  and  is  no  more  subject  to  the 
action  of  force  than  any  other  passion,  sentiment,  or  affection  of  the  mind;  any 
more  than  faith,  love,  or  esteem.” — Pelatiah  Webster,  1780. 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  GOD. 

THERE  are  some  subjects  that  lie  on  the  borders  of  the- 
ology and  philosophy,  on  which  both  of  these  sciences 
have  a right  to  speak  ; and  among  these  is  the  great  and  sol- 
emn doctrine  of  the  personality  of  God.  Inasmuch  as  it  con- 
cerns the  Divine  Being,  it  unquestionably  pertains  to  theology, 
and  it  is  capable  of  being  investigated  by  purely  theological 
methods.  We  may  study,  analyze,  and  compare  the  representa- 
tions of  God  given  in  the  various  parts  of  Scripture,  and  from 
them  draw  conclusions  as  to  how  we  ought  to  conceive  of  him  ; 
we  may  investigate  the  works  of  God,  especially  in  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ,  and  from  thence  rise  to  convictions  as  to 
what  God  is  ; or  we  may  examine  the  religious  consciousness 
and  experience  of  Christians,  and  ascertain  what  it  testifies  of 
the  Father  in  heaven,  with  whom  through  Christ  we  have  fellow- 
ship. In  such  purely  theological  ways  we  may  approach  the 
subject  and  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  it.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  since  personality  is  peculiarly  a philosophical  conception, 
and  since  we  cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  a natural  knowledge 
of  God,  we  must  concede  to  philosophy  the  right  to  inquire 
whether  the  conception  of  personality  which  she  draws  from 
sound  psychology  can  or  must  be  attributed  to  the  Supreme 
Being  whom  she  recognizes  as  the  Author  of  nature.  Whether 
and  how  far  either  theology  or  philosophy  can  establish  positive 
and  definite  results  by  their  inquiries  on  this  lofty  and  sacred 
theme,  is  another  question,  which  cannot  be  answered  before- 
hand ; but  at  the  outset  it  should  be  frankly  admitted,  that  both 
theology  and  philosophy  have  the  right  to  consider  and  discuss 
the  subject,  each  starting  from  its  own  solid  grounds,  and  using 
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its  own  proper  methods.  These  grounds  and  methods  too  are 
independent.  Philosophy  and  theology  have  each  their  solid 
foundation,  and  while  we  must  believe  that  there  is  a harmony 
between  all  their  true  results,  we  may  not  always  be  able  to  per- 
ceive and  demonstrate  it  ; and  meanwhile  we  should  not  at- 
tempt to  make  either  bend  to  the  other,  as  a handmaid  to  an 
absolute  mistress. 

The  subject  will  be  regarded  in  this  paper  mainly  from  the 
theological  side,  and  the  conclusions  of  philosophy  considered 
in  their  bearing  on  the  doctrine  as  a part  of  the  system  of  Chris- 
tian truth. 

All  religion  presupposes  or  postulates  the  idea  of  the  Deity 
as  a person,  i.e.,  a being  to  whom  the  human  soul  can  say 
“ Thou,”  who  knows  what  his  worshippers  say  to  him,  and  who 
wills  either  to  do  or  to  refuse  what  they  ask.  This  may  be  suffi- 
cient meanwhile  as  a definition  of  personality,  and  it  seems  all 
that  is  involved  in  the  primary  religious  affections  as  such. 
This  however  is  undoubtedly  implied  in  the  exercises  of 
prayer,  sacrifice,  thanksgiving,  that  are  practised,  in  however 
rude  forms,  by  almost  all  races  of  mankind.  There  may  be  fear, 
awe,  admiration,  or  satisfaction,  joy,  delight,  directed  towards 
mere  blind  unintelligent  forces  or  magnitudes  ; but  these  feel- 
ings can  hardly  be  said  to  amount  to  religious  worship  at  all, 
certainly  not  to  be  the  whole  of  it  ; and  man’s  religious  nature 
ever  prompts  him  to  ask  benefits  from  the  Being  he  adores,  to 
offer  gifts  or  service  to  him,  and  to  render  to  him  not  only  ad- 
miration but  gratitude  for  good  things  received  and  enjoyed. 
It  is  of  no  very  great  consequence  whether  or  not  investigation 
prove  the  absolute  universality  among  men  of  such  religious 
feelings  : the  important  point  is,  that  they  are  natural  to  man, 
the  result,  not  of  extraneous  or  accidental  circumstances,  but  of 
the  spontaneous  impulses  and  intrinsic  constitution  of  his  soul. 

But  while  the  religious  instincts  of  mankind  prompt  them  to 
words  and  acts  that  imply  that  the  Being  they  worship  is  a per- 
son, in  the  sense  above  indicated,  it  will  be  hardly  safe  to  take 
this  as  affording  of  itself  and  directly  a proof  that  this  is  an  ob- 
jective truth.  For  it  may  always  be  said  that  possibly  this  is 
but  an  illusion  or  delusion  of  the  human  mind  ; and  that  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  men  are  prone  to  imagine  or  think 
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that  there  is  a person  Supreme  over  all,  this  is  really  so.  It 
may  be  pointed  out,  too,  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  primitive 
beliefs  of  men  about  the  gods  they  worship  have  been  most  child- 
ish and  unworthy.  They  have  conceived  them  after  the  manner 
of  men  ; and  have  not  scrupled  to  ascribe  to  them  not  only 
bodily  form  and  organs,  but  the  lowest  and  most  degrading  of 
human  affections  and  passions.  As  these  notions  are  certainly 
unworthy  and  false,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  any  idea,  merely 
because  it  is  implied  in  man’s  religious  tendency,  is  certainly 
true?  Nowhere  can  we  find  the  religious  instinct  in  anything 
like  purity,  and  it  would  seem  a difficult  matter  to  draw  the  line 
between  what  is  a faithful  representation  of  objective  truth,  and 
what  is  a mere  subjective  tho  prevalent  delusion.  Even  the 
fact  that  in  ourselves  a tendency  that  we  feel  to  be  noble  and 
right  impels  us  to  acts  of  religion  which  imply  a personal  God, 
does  not  afford  a perfectly  satisfactory  assurance  of  this  as  a 
truth.  We  are  not  content  to  be  assured  on  this  point  merely 
subjectively,  because  we  are  involuntarily  constrained  to  think 
of  God  as  a person  ; we  farther  seek  to  have  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  this  as  an  objective  fact,  in  order  that  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  our  religion  is  a reality  and  not  a delusion. 

There  is  a certain  indirect  evidence  of  its  reality  to  be  found 
in  the  reflection  of  the  understanding  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
world  ; for  in  so  far  as  these  exhibit  marks  analogous  to  those 
that  proceed  from  reason  in  the  works  of  men,  they  warrant 
and  require  us  to  infer  that  the  first  cause  is  possessed  of  reason 
also  ; and  a being  having  reason  and  acting  in  the  exercise  of  it 
corresponds  to  what  the  exercises  of  religion  postulate  as  a per- 
sonal God.  The  appearances  of  order,  harmony,  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  in  the  world  ; in  short,  the  manifestations  of  intel- 
ligence and  reason,  underlying  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
around  us,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  postulate  of  the  religious 
feelings,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  a person,  is  no  mere  subjec- 
tive illusion,  but  a truth  independent  of  our  feelings  and  con- 
ceptions. It  is  proper  also  to  add  here  that  the  entire  record 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  revelation  assumes  the  personality 
of  God,  and  represents  him  as  a Being  possessing  intelligence, 
affections,  and  will.  Without  any  dogmatic  assertion  or  defi- 
nition of  the  doctrine,  the  Bible  uniformly  gives  such  accounts 
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of  the  works  and  ways  of  God,  and  such  expressions  of  the  wor- 
ship and  love  of  his  people,  as  could  only  be  true  if  he  be  recog- 
nized as  a person.  Whatever  evidence  then  goes  to  show  that 
in  these  books  we  have  a real  revelation  of  God  and  history  of 
his  dealings  with  mankind  for  their  salvation,  serves  also  to  con- 
firm the  postulate  of  all  religion,  the  personality  of  God. 

But  that  which  gives  direct  and  certain  evidence  of  this  is 
the  actual  experience  in  our  own  souls  of  the  reality  of  commu- 
nion with  God  in  the  true  and  perfect  religion.  While  every 
religion,  even  the  most  false  and  degraded,  presupposes  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Deity,  and  professes  to  bring  men  into  a certain 
relation  to  him,  in  many  of  them  this  is  a mere  delusion  and 
mockery  : they  do  not  really  lead  men  to  God,  and  their  most 
earnest  votaries,  after  faithfully  observing  all  their  precepts  and 
rites,  find  the  shrine  empty,  and  attain  no  real  communion  with 
a Father  in  heaven.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Christianity.  Christ 
is  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  ; and  by  him  we  really 
do  come  to  the  Father.  If  we  hearken  to  his  words  and  fol- 
low his  guidance  we  shall  find  that  we  are  really  reconciled  to 
God,  delivered  from  the  burden  of  an  evil  conscience,  and  made 
conscious  of  forgiveness  and  peace.  We  are  not  brought  to  an 
empty  shrine.  We  find  that  when  we  pray  we  are  not  vainly 
sending  up  cries  to  a closed  and  brazen  heaven  : we  do  receive 
the  things  that  we  ask — peace,  strength,  light,  comfort  ; and  so 
we  know  experimentally  that  there  is  One  who  hears  our  re- 
quests, who  knows  our  wants,  since  we  find  that  when  we  send 
up  our  requests  there  come  to  us  in  turn  the  things  that  we  ask, 
or,  if  not  these,  things  that  really  meet  our  case  far  better  than 
those  we  have  asked.  In  this  way  the  sincere  Christian  has 
direct  evidence,  in  his  own  experience,  of  the  personality  of  God. 
It  may  not,  indeed,  be  always  clearly  and  vividly  present  to  his 
mind  ; for  even  earnest  believers  in  Jesus  have  not  at  all  times 
that  fervor  of  devotion  and  strength  of  faith  that  enables  them 
to  see  Him  that  is  invisible.  During  many  parts  of  their  life 
the  reality  and  nearness  of  a personal  God  may  be  rather  a mat- 
ter of  belief,  firm  and  undoubting  indeed,  than  of  direct  experi- 
mental knowledge.  But  it  is  possible  through  Christ  to  have 
such  direct  communion  with  God  as  makes  his  personality  a 
matter  of  most  certain  knowledge  ; and  were  our  spiritual  life 
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maintained  at  that  elevation  that  it  ought  to  have,  this  might 
be  an  habitual  and  constant  experience. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  as 
Christians  have  this  sure  and  invincible  evidence  of  the  person- 
ality of  God,  and  to  consider  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view. 
It  is  not  a doubtful  problem  that  we  have  to  solve,  whether  the 
Supreme  Being  be  a person  or  not  : we  start  from  the  experi- 
mental conviction  that  he  is  a person,  a conviction  which  must 
be  true  unless  all  religion  is  a delusion,  and  which  all  who  have 
any  real  religion  know  to  be  true  ; and  we  proceed  to  consider 
how  that  is  related  to  other  truths  or  deductions. 

If  the  question  be  looked  at  as  a purely  philosophical  one,  it 
must  be  said  that  tho  reason  can  make  the  personality  of 
God  extremely  probable,  it  can  hardly  establish  it  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt.  The  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  at 
least  consistent  with  this  belief  ; nay,  more,  they  seem  to  point 
to  it  as  their  natural  explanation.  The  order  and  adaptation  of 
the  multitudinous-  materials  and  forces  of  the  world  certainly 
indicates  intelligence  in  the  first  cause  of  all  ; and  we  have  no 
experience  and  can  form  no  conception  of  intelligence  except 
in  connection  with  personality.  Again,  on  the  principle  that  the 
effect  cannot  surpass  the  cause,  the  very  existence  of  human  per- 
sons would  seem  to  prove  that  the  qualities  which  make  them 
personal  must  exist  in  their  Maker.  Still  it  is  not  altogether 
impossible  to  demur  to  these  arguments.  It  may  be  contended 
that  for  aught  we  know  there  may  be  intelligence  without  per- 
sonality, and  that  while  the  world  exhibits  marks  of  intelligence, 
yet  its  uniform  order  and  unbroken  laws  give  no  indication  of  that 
free  will  which  is  another  and  equally  essential  element  in  per- 
sonality ; while,  tho  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  existence' 
of  finite  persons  proves  that  their  cause  cannot  be  less  than 
personal,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  there  may 
be  a being  that  is  more  than  personal,  not  beneath  but  above 
the  level  of  personality.  Those  possible  objections  to  the  phi- 
losophical argument  serve  to  show  the  importance  of  having  a 
more  firm  foundation  for  this  essential  conviction  in  the  direct 
religious  experience. 

But  such  objections  would  not  probably  have  been  deemed 
of  much  weight  were  there  not  difficulties  attaching  to  the  con- 
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ception  of  the  personality  of  God  arising  from  other  attributes 
which  it  is  essential  to  ascribe  to  him.  More  especially  the  rec- 
ognition of  God  as  absolute,  which  both  religion  and  reason  re- 
quire, seems  hard  to  reconcile  with  his  personality.  The  feeling 
of  dependence,  which  if  not  the  whole  is  certainly  an  essential 
and  important  element  of  religion,  is  one  of  absolute  depend- 
ence ; i.c.,  it  implies  that  the  dependence  is  purely  and  entirely 
on  one  side.  There  is  no  sense  or  aspect  in  which  the  relation 
is  reversed  or  reciprocal-;  we  are  in  all  things  dependent  on 
God,  and  God  is  altogether  independent  of  us.  Towards  the 
world  we  have  the  consciousness  of  a relative  and  reciprocal  de- 
pendence ; we  are  influenced  by  it,  but  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  a certain  power  to  resist,  and  within  certain  limits  to  con- 
trol, its  action.  But  towards  the  Divine  Being  we  have  the 
feeling  of  absolute  dependence  : we  must  regard  God  therefore 
as  altogether  unlimited  and  independent  of  all  other  beings. 
This  conception  of  God,  while  it  is  of  a really  religious  origin, 
is  also  required  by  intellectual  considerations.  As  the  first  cause 
of  all  that  exists,  and  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  of  beings,  the 
Deity  must  be  conceived  as  infinite  and  absolute.  This  is  an 
element  in  the  scriptural  conception  of  God,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  The  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  can- 
not contain  him  : he  is  the  maker  and  proprietor  of  all  things  : 
men  can  neither  profit  him  by  their  goodness  nor  injure  him  by 
their  sin  : he  is  not  worshipped  by  men’s  hands  as  tho  he 
needed  any  thing.  This  is  an  essential  complement  to  the  idea 
of  God  as  personal ; for  without  it  that  idea  would  be  apt  to  de- 
generate, as  it  did  among  the  heathen,  into  anthropomorphism, 
or  the  notion  of  God  being  altogether  such  a one  as  ourselves. 

But  while  the  highest  religious  interests  seem  to  require 
both  these  elements  in  the  idea  of  God,  there  has  been  felt  by 
many,  an  intellectual  difficulty  in  combining  them,  or  seeing  how 
they  can  coexist.  The  idea  of  personality  that  is  implied  in 
religion  would  seem  to  be  that  of  a being  to  whom  we  can 
say  “ Thou,”  and  who  can  say  of  himself  ” I.”  But  does  not 
this  necessarily  imply  a relation  to  other  beings  ? How  then 
can  such  a conception  be  united  with  that  of  the  absolute  ; 
which  denotes,  not  indeed  that  which  is  incapable  of  relation, 
but  that  which  does  not  necessarily  exist  in  any  relation,  that 
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which  is  capable  of  existing  apart  from  all  relation  whatever  ? 
Does  not  personality  imply  a relation  of  “ I ” to  “ thou,”  of 
subject  and  object  ? and  does  it  not  follow  that  an  absolute  being 
cannot  be  necessarily  or  essentially  personal ; or  conversely,  that 
one  who  is  essentially  personal  cannot  be  absolute,  since  as  a 
person  he  must  be  in  relation  to  others  ? 

Again,  personality  seems  as  difficult  to  harmonize  with  the 
idea  of  infinitude.  The  infinite  is  that  which  has  no  bounds, 
than  which  a greater  cannot  be  conceived  ; but  the  notion  of  a 
person  seems  rather  to  be  a definite,  well-marked  being,  dis- 
tinguished from  others,  and  therefore  limited  by  them,  since  it 
could  conceivably  be  greater  by  being  what  they  are.  In  like 
manner  it  is  argued  by  Origen  that  if  we  are  to  regard  God  as 
acting  consciously,  we  must  say  that  his  power  is  limited  ; for  if 
it  were  absolutely  unlimited  it  could  not  be  known  even  by 
himself. 

Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  encompassing  this  subject 
that  have  been  felt  by  all  the  greatest  thinkers  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  matter.  They  were,  however,  only  inci- 
dentally touched  upon  in  ancient  times  ; and  were  evaded  for 
the  most  part  by  one  device  or  another.  Some  sought  a way 
out  of  them  by  resting  content  with  a conception  of  God  short 
of  the  truly  Infinite  and  Absolute  ; others  denied  the  applica- 
bility even  of  the  category  of  existence  to  the  Deity,  holding 
him  to  be  above  being  (iitEKEiva  rf)?  ovGias).  But  the  problem 
was  anew  brought  into  prominence  for  the  modern  world  by 
Spinoza,  who  with  his  characteristic  rigor  of  logic  brought  out 
in  a remarkably  clear  way  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  idea 
of  personality  with  that  of  the  infinite  and  absolute.  His  reason- 
ings were  treated  by  most  of  the  theologians  of  his  day  with 
perhaps  too  great  contempt,  and  regarded  as  really  atheistic  in 
their  tendency  ; but  in  more  recent  times  they  have  been  held 
to  be  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  his  opposition  to  the 
Christian  conception  of  God  either  explained  away  or  regarded 
as  of  little  moment.  In  reality  the  demonstrations  of  the  deep- 
thinking Jewish  recluse  should  seem  to  be  neither  so  absurd  as 
they  appeared  to  his  orthodox  contemporaries,  nor  so  conclu- 
sive as  his  modern  admirers  deem  them.  But  anyhow  they 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  discussion  of  the  per- 
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sonality  of  God.  The  principle  of  his  system  is  expressed  in 
the  maxim,  which  has  been  taken  as  an  axiom  by  later  philoso- 
phers, omnis  dctcrminatio  est  ncgatio.  The  infinite  being  must 
be  one  of  whom  every  thing  real  can  be  afifirmed  ; for  if  there 
were  any  real  quality  that  must  be  denied,  that  would  be  a 
limitation,  and  such  a being  would  not  be  infinite.  But  every 
definition  or  determination  of  an  object,  affirming  that  it  is  one 
thing  as  distinguished  from  another,  implies  a negation  of  that 
other  thing  in  regard  to  it.  Consequently  an  infinite  being  can- 
not be  determined  or  distinguished  in  any  way  ; and  if  person- 
ality implies  the  distinction  of  subject  and  object,  of  me  and 
thee,  how  can  that  be  consistent  with  the  absence  of  all  limit  ? 
In  place  of  the  idea  of  a personal  God,  supposed  to  be  thus 
disproved,  Spinoza  put  that  of  an  universal  substance,  of  which 
all  phenomenal  beings  are  supposed  to  be  but  modifications.  But 
his  modern  admirers  generally  admit  that  in  this  part  of  his  task 
he  was  not  quite  successful,  and  that  the  idea  of  mere  sub- 
stance is  too  abstract  and  negative  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  problem  presented  by  the  universe.  More  recent  specula- 
tors, agreeing  with  Spinoza  in  his  polemic  against  the  personality 
of  God,  have  preferred  different  ways  of  positive  construction. 
Thus  Fichte  held  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  to  be  the 
only  Deity  that  it  is  necessary  or  possible  to  assume.  A third 
conception,  attempted  to  be  substituted  for  that  of  a personal 
God,  is  Hegel’s  one  of  the  self-developing  idea,  that  realizes  it- 
self in  an  infinite  actuality  as  nature,  and  returns  into  itself  as 
spirit. 

I do  not  however  intend  to  criticise  or  compare  with  each 
other  these  various  substitutes  for  the  belief  in  a personal  God, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  religion  imperatively  demands  ; but 
simply  to  consider  the  ways  in  which  the  philosophical  objec- 
tions to  this  belief  which  have  led  to  these  alternatives  may  be 
most  validly  and  satisfactorily  met. 

Dr.  Hodge  in  his  Systematic  Theology  (vol.  i.,  p.  392)  has 
given  a brief  but  comprehensive  summary  of  the  answers  that 
have  been  made  to  the  objection  in  question.  He  first  refers 
to  a previous  passage  where  he  had  impugned  the  definition  of  the 
Absolute  and  Infinite  on  which  the  objection  rests.  The  force 
and  effect  of  this  argument  may  be  more  conveniently  con- 
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sidered  afterwards.  Then  he  proceeds  to  make  three  remarks 
more  directly  against  the  objection  : (1)  “ That  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  a fact,  that  the  slumbering  consciousness  of  self  in  the 
human  soul  is  awakened  and  developed  by  contact  with  what  is 
not  only  external  to  itself,  but  also  independent  of  it.  But  God 
is  not  subject  to  that  law.  He  is  eternally  perfect  and  immutable, 
having  in  himself  the  plenitude  of  life.  There  is  therefore  no 
analogy  between  the  cases,  and  no  ground  for  inferring  in  this 
case  that  what  is  true  in  us  who  begin  life  as  an  undeveloped 
germ  must  be  true  in  relation  to  God.”  This  is  a summary  state- 
ment of  an  argument  developed  at  greater  length  by  Julius 
Muller  in  his  “ Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin”  (book  iii.,  div.  i., 
ch.  4).  He  argues  that  the  true  idea  of  God  is  not  that  of  an 
absolutely  simple  essence,  but  of  a being  possessing  a fulness  of 
attributes  ; that  the  infinite  is  not  equivalent  to  the  indefinite  ; 
and  that  the  personality  of  God  is  absolute,  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  divine  consciousness  are  an  infinite  and  absolutely 
self-sufficient  totality.  Now  this  argument  seems  to  be  quite 
conclusive  and  sufficient  against  some  of  the  forms  in  which  the 
objections  to  the  personality  of  God  have  been  put.  No  other 
answer  is  needed,  for  example,  to  the  argument  of  Fichte, 
quoted  with  approval  by  Strauss  (Christliche  Glaubenslehre,  i. 
p.  504)  : ‘‘You  ascribe  to  God  personality  and  consciousness. 
What  then  do  you  call  personality  and  consciousness  ? No 
doubt  that  which  you  have  found  in  ourselves,  learned  to  know 
in  yourselves,  and  designated  by  this  name.  But  that  you  abso- 
lutely do  not  and  cannot  think  this  without  limitation  and  fini- 
tude,  the  least  attention  to  your  construction  of  this  notion  will 
convince  you.  Thus  you  make  this  Being,  by  the  ascription  of 
this  predicate,  a finite  one,  a being  like  yourselves  ; and  you 
have  not,  as  you  wished,  thought  God,  but  only  multiplied  your- 
selves in  thought.”  If  any  one  seriously  bases  an  objection  to  the 
personality  of  God  on  the  simple  fact  that  we  derive  our  notion 
of  personality  from  ourselves  who  are  finite,  it  is  sufficient  to 
meet  this  by  saying,  that  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the  fini- 
tude  of  our  personality  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  but 
creatures  and  imperfect,  and  that  what  is  true  of  us  does  not 
necessarily  hold  good  of  the  infinite  Being.  This  possibility 
cannot  be  denied,  except  on  an  assumption  that  would  destroy 
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all  knowledge  of  God  whatever.  When  it  is  argued  that  person- 
ality cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Infinite,  simply  because  we 
have  learned  to  know  personality  from  ourselves  who  are  finite, 
it  is  enough  to  meet  this  by  saying  that  we  get  all  our  ideas, 
even  that  of  existence,  ultimately  from  ourselves.  That  being 
so,  either  we  can  have  no  idea  of  an  infinite  Being  at  all,  or  some 
of  the  qualities  that  we  learn  to  know  in  ourselves  as  finite  must 
exist  in  God,  only  after  a higher  and  more  perfect  manner.  So 
far  this  argument  is  conclusive. 

But  we  must  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact,  that  the 
objection  to  the  idea  of  an  infinite  person  can  and  does  assume 
a more  formidable  shape  than  that  which  it  presents  as  simply 
based  on  the  truth,  that  the  idea  of  personality  is  derived  from 
our  knowledge  of  ourselves.  It  is  asserted,  not  merely  that  the 
idea,  because  it  is  of  human  origin,  must  be  inapplicable  to  the 
infinite  ; but  that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the  idea 
itself,  as  distinct  from  others,  that  makes  it  inconsistent  with  in- 
finitude and  absoluteness  ; that  personality  involves  distinction, 
and  therefore  limitation  ; relation,  and  therefore  the  negation  of 
the  absolute.  Does  the  reply  of  Muller  and  Hodge  sufficiently 
meet  the  objection  in  this  form  ? Does  it  not  seem  rather  like 
assuming  the  main  point  in  question  ? It  is  asserted  that  per- 
sonality in  God  is  different  from  what  it  is  in  us,  and  that  it  con- 
sists, not  in  his  being  distinguished  from  other  beings,  but  in  his 
possessing  an  infinite  fulness  of  perfections  in  himself.  But  it 
may  be  said,  these  things  ought  to  be  not  merely  asserted,  but 
proved  ; and  it  does  not  appear  that  this  has  been  done.  The 
mere  assertion,  indeed,  is  sufficient  to  rebut  the  general  objection, 
that  because  we  become  acquainted  with  personality  first  in  our- 
selves who  are  finite  beings,  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  in- 
finite. But  when  it  is  argued  that  the  special  character  of  the 
notion  of  personality  implies  finitude,  it  seems  to  be  needful 
not  only  to  assert,  but  to  show  that  this  is  not  so.  Muller  as- 
serts that  the  fact  that  personality  in  man  implies  other  beings, 
arises  from  his  finitude,  and  therefore  does  not  apply  to  God  ; 
but  in  the  face  of  the  opposing  argument  it  will  not  do  to  as- 
sume this  as  an  axiom:  we  desiderate  some  proof  of  it  as  a truth. 

A proof  of  this  position  has,  however,  been  undertaken,  and  is 
presented  by  Hermann  Lotze  and  by  Ritschl.  It  consists  in 
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the  demonstration  that  tho  our  consciousness  is  in  its  origin 
conditioned  by  other  beings,  and  dependent  for  its  activity  on 
impulses  received  from  them,  it  yet  becomes,  as  its  development 
advances,  independent  of  these  external  incitements,  and  capable 
of  originating  from  within,  out  of  its  own  store  of  memories, 
thoughts,  and  imaginations,  all  that  is  needed  to  maintain  intel- 
lectual and  active  life.  From  this  the  inference  is  drawn,  that 
personality  with  us  is  dependent  on  other  beings,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  inherent  and  essential  nature  of  personality  as 
such,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  are  created  persons,  or 
rather  created  for  full  and  perfect  personality,  made  to  grow  up 
ultimately  into  a state  in  which  we  shall  be  independent  of  out- 
ward impulses  for  the  exercise  and  activity  of  our  powers.  If 
human  nature  tends,  even  in  any  degree,  to  reach  such  a con- 
dition, it  seems  to  follow  that  the  limitation  inseparable  from 
our  experience  of  personality  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  us 
personality  is  only  in  a state  of  development,  and  affords  no  evi- 
dence that  personality  never  can  exist  without  limitation  and 
relation.  “ Selfhood,”  as  Lotze  sums  up  his  argument  on  this 
head,  “ the  essence  of  all  personality,  does  not  rest  on  a past  or 
present  opposition  of  the  / to  the  not  /,  but  consists  in  an 
immediate  being-for-one’s-self  ( Fiirsichsein ),  which  conversely 
forms  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  that  opposition  where  it 
appears.  Self-consciousness  is  the  interpretation  of  this  being- 
for-one’s-self,  which  comes  to  pass  by  means  of  recognition  ; and 
even  this  is  in  no  way  necessarily  bound  to  the  distinction  of  the 
/ from  a not  I substantially  opposed  to  it”  (Microcosmus,  vol. 
iii- , PP-  575,  576). 

It  must  be  confessed  however,  that  this  is  not  very  clear,  and 
it  does  not  seem  quite  certain  that  this  definition  of  personality 
can  be  applied  to  the  Infinite  Being.  If  ‘‘  being-for-one’s-self  ” 
means  individuality,  being  a self-contained  whole  ; then  in  the 
first  place  it  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  this  idea  with  that  of 
the  Infinite  as  the  unlimited,  which  must  be  conceived  not  as  a 
completed  whole,  but  as  transcending  all  boundaries.  Then 
further,  the  idea  of  individuality  does  not  fully  represent  that 
of  a person  : we  must  have  the  idea  of  conscious,  intelligent, 
active  individuality  ; and  in  regard  to  this  it  seems  certain  that 
we  can  form  no  conception  of  consciousness  of  self,  except  as 
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distinguished  from  what  is  not  self.  The  question  no  doubt 
is,  Whence  does  this  inability  arise?  But  whatever  be  the 
answer  to  that — whether  it  arises,  as  the  Pantheists  say,  from  an 
essential  truth  of  reason  and  law  of  thought,  or,  as  Theists 
contend,  from  the  limited  nature  of  our  minds — the  inability 
itself  should  be  recognized  as  a fact.  If  the  arguments  of  Lotze, 
and  the  statements  of  Muller  and  Ritschl,  are  designed  to  make 
it  conceivable  that  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  Being  is  a person, 
I do  not  think  they  are  at  all  successful ; jaltho,  as  showing 
that  we  are  not  warranted  in  affirming  the  impossibility  of  this, 
they  are  of  great  value.  They  seem  to  have  brought  the  state 
of  the  question  to  this,  that  our  personality  is  undoubtedly  one 
that  has  originated  and  is  gradually  developed  ; that  in  its  de- 
velopment it  becomes  less  and  less  dependent  on  objects  out  of 
ourselves,  tho  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  entirely  independent 
of  them  ; and  that  therefore  it  is  possible  that  personality  may 
exist  in  an  Infinite  Being  apart  from  all  relation  to  others,  tho 
this  is  still  inconceivable  by  us. 

This  argument  of  Lotze  and  Ritschl  seems  to  be  in  sub- 
stance what  Dr.  Hodge  indicates  in  his  second  answer  to  the  pan- 
theistic objection  : “In  the  second  place,  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  even  with  regard  to  a finite  intelligence,  created  in 
the  perfection  of  its  being,  self-consciousness  is  dependent  on 
what  is  independent  of  itself.  Such  a being  would  of  necessity 
be  conscious  of  its  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  for  thought  is 
a state  of  consciousness  in  an  intelligent  being.  If  God  there- 
fore can  make  an  intelligent  being  in  the  perfection  of  its  limited 
nature,  it  would  be  self-conscious,  even  were  it  left  alone  in  the 
universe”  (Syst.  Theol.,  i.,  p.  392).  It  is  quite  true  we  cannot 
deny  that  such  a thing  is  possible  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
objector  might  reply  that  it  is  altogether  inconceivable.  We 
are  thus  thrown  back  on  the  position,  that  the  limits  of  our 
power  to  conceive  are  not  identical  with  the  limits  of  possibility; 
and  as  long  as  that  can  be  maintained,  we  may  hold  it  as  proved 
that  it  is  at  least  not  impossible  that  the  attributes  of  infini- 
tude and  personality  may  both  coexist  in  God.  For  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  difficulty  of  combining  these  attributes  in 
our  thought  arises  from  any  logical  necessity  or  demonstrable 
contradiction  between  them,  or  that  it  may  not  be  sufficiently 
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accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  all  our  experience  and  knowledge 
of  personality  is  derived  from  our  own  self-consciousness  as 
finite  persons. 

Another  reason  for  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  this  line  of 
argument  the  full  force  that  its  authors  seem  to  claim  for  it, 
is  that  Muller,  Ritschl,  and  Hodge  have  all  alike  been  led, 
apparently  by  their  eagerness  to  have  a complete  and  positive 
answer  to  the  pantheistic  objections,  to  give  up  some  of 
the  statements  about  the  Divine  Being  and  attributes  that 
have  been  held  by  nearly  all  the  theologians  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  divine  essence,  according  to  which  the  attri- 
butes of  God  are  not  really  distinguished  from  his  essence  or 
from  one  another,  but  are  simply  that  one  indivisible  essence 
as  it  is  contemplated  by  us  through  various  inadequate  concep- 
tions. This  noble  and  lofty  view  is  distinctly  abandoned  both 
by  Muller  and  Hodge  as  a scholastic  subtlety,  or  at  least  the 
result  of  pushing  to  a needless  extreme  the  dread  of  conceiving 
God  as  in  any  sense  composite  in  his  being.  Muller  does  this 
in  express  connection  with  his  argument  for  the  divine  person- 
ality ; and  tho  Hodge  does  not  bring  out  this  connection  so 
distinctly,  but  discusses  the  doctrine  of  the  simplicity  of  God  in 
a different  place,  yet  he  gives  indications  of  the  connection 
of  the  two  points.  Now,  tho  this  doctrine  is  not  perhaps  of 
the  highest  importance,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
proved, and  it  is  not  clear  that  theologians  are  wise  in  being  so 
ready  to  give  it  up. 

Then  Ritschl  goes  still  further,  and  maintains  that  the  en- 
tire conception  of  God  held  by  the  scholastics  and  Protestant 
orthodox  theologians  is  a wrong  and  perverse  one,  due  to  the 
introduction  into  Christian  theology  of  speculative  ideas  foreign 
to  it.  There  was  first  brought,  he  says,  from  the  later  Platon- 
ism the  notion  of  boundless  unlimited  being,  which  was  made 
equivalent  to  the  religious  idea  of  God,  but  which  in  reality  has 
only  the  negative  sense  of  not-world.  Then,  by  means  of  the 
cosmological  and  teleological  arguments,  the  notion  of  the  First 
Cause  and  that  of  the  Last  End  of  the  world  were  put  on  a level 
with  the  idea  of  God.  These  latter,  he  thinks,  were  added  be- 
cause the  purely  negative  idea  of  abstraction  from  the  world 
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could  not  possibly  explain  the  existence  of  the  world,  and  then 
with  this  composite  notion  were  combined  the  attributes  that 
appear  in  the  Christian  revelation.  But  he  thinks  that  all 
these  transcendent  ideas  are  foreign  and  injurious  to  Christian 
theology,  and  that  the  middle  age  theology  and  Protestant  or- 
thodoxy have  a positively  Christian  character,  just  in  the  degree 
in  which  they  do  not  carry  out  the  scientific  conditions  of  their 
doctrine  of  God  ; while  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  earnest  with 
them,  there  spring  from  this  possession  of  ecclesiastical  the- 
ology all  kinds  of  rationalism,  both  the  deistic  and  the  panthe- 
istic. In  contrast  with  this  he  holds  that  the  true  and  full  idea 
of  the  personal  God  is  that  based  upon  Kant’s  moral  argument, 
of  the  founder  of  the  moral  fellowship  of  mankind  as  the  end  of 
the  world  ; and  that  when  theology  starts  from  this  it  cannot 
be  rationalistic,  because  this  idea  of  God  is  a positively  Chris- 
tian one,  and  cannot  be  perverted  either  into  Deism  or  Panthe- 
ism (Rechtfertigung  und  Versbhnung,  vol.  iii. , pp.  193-4).  Now 
this  is  a very  sweeping  demand,  and  one  may  well  pause  and 
consider  before  giving  in  to  it.  It  seems  to  require  the  aban- 
donment of  all  those  transcendent  elements  in  the  conception 
of  God  by  which  the  infinite  separation  of  the  Divine  Being 
from  all  others  is  expressed  and  maintained.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  have  been  sometimes  made  too  prominent, 
and  set  forth  too  exclusively,  that  the  other  aspect  of  the  Di- 
vine Being,  that  in  respect  of  which  man  is  the  image  of  God, 
has  been  allowed  at  times  to  fall  into  the  background,  and  that 
when  this  is  done  the  tendency  of  theology  must  be  either  to 
Deism  or  Pantheism.  More  particularly,  since  the  latter  aspect 
of  the  Deity  is  that  in  which  he  is  revealed,  while  in  the  former 
he  is  and  must  be  incomprehensible,  the  neglect  of  the  latter  is 
apt  to  be  specially  injurious  to  the  positively  Christian  character 
of  a theological  system.  It  may  be  further  allowed  that  the 
theologians  who  attempted  to  combine  both  did  not  succeed  in 
showing  positively  how  they  were  united  in  one  being,  or  in  trac- 
ing all  that  they  said  of  God  from  one  general  conception  ; but 
that  they  generally  merely  placed  the  two  ideas  side  by  side,  un- 
able logically  to  combine  them.  Still  it  seems  very  doubtful  if 
Christian  theology  can  afford  to  dispense  with  these  attributes  of 
the  Infinite  Being,  the  First  Cause  and  the  Last  End  of  the  uni- 
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verse,  which  the  profoundest  thinkers  in  all  ages  have  been  led  to 
ascribe  to  God.'  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  precisely 
the  rationalizing  party  in  the  Protestant  Church  that  sought,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  to  get  rid  of  many  of  the 
metaphysical  attributes  of  God,  and  substitute  a new  and  simpler 
conception.  The  Socinians  were  driven  by  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  their  system,  impatient  of  all  mysteries,  to  deny  or 
modify  the  conceptions  of  the  simplicity,  infinity,  omnipresence, 
immutability,  eternity,  and  omniscience  of  God  ; and  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  contending  against  this  that  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  seventeenth  century  was  led  to  insist  so  strongly 
on  the  metaphysical  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being  and  attri- 
butes which  had  been  maintained  by  the  scholastic  theology. 
In  fact,  the  Socinian  conception  of  Deity  was  a very  simple  one, 
being  merely  that  of  absolute  dominion  or  lordship  ; this  concep- 
tion runs  through  their  system  and  explains  the  principal  points 
in  it,  and  they  had  little  or  no  hesitation  in  denying  or  explaining 
away  any  attribute  ascribed  to  God,  provided  only  that  concep- 
tion were  left  intact.  This  certainly  is  not  an  encouraging  ex- 
ample of  the  results  of  giving  up  those  lofty,  tho  myste- 
rious conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  being  content  with 
an  idea  that  is  more  simple  and  seems  to  have  the  advantage  of 
being  more  directly  and  positively  Christian.  The  idea  that 
Ritschl  puts  forward  is  indeed  not  so  bald  and  bare  as  the  So- 
cinian one  ; it  is  that  of  a moral  educator  of  dependent  spirits  ; 
but  however  true  it  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  it  is  adequate,  or  can  enable  theology  to  dispense  with  the 
ideas  of  infinitude,  independence,  and  eternity  as  necessarily 
belonging  to  the  Divine  Being. 

The  theological  depreciation  of  the  peculiarly  incommuni- 
cable attributes  of  God  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  to  the  philo- 
sophical depreciation  of  the  ideas  of  the  Infinite  and  the  Abso- 
lute. Dr.  Hodge  and  some  English  writers,  who  have  con- 
tended for  the  possibility  of  a positive  knowledge  of  the  In- 
finite, have  generally  had  recourse  to  a lowering  of  the  idea  of 
the  Infinite,  and  have  argued  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving the  coexistence  of  other  beings  with  the  Infinite,  just  as 
an  infinite  line  does  not  exclude  any  number  of  other  lines.  But 
that,  and  all  similar  instances,  are  merely  cases  of  things  infinite 
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in  certain  respects  only,  and  cannot,  without  a gross  fallacy,  be 
applied  to  a Being  infinite  in  every  respect.  Nor  can  it  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a sufficient  view  of  the  perfection  of  God  to  assert 
merely  that  he  is  infinite  in  certain  respects,  but  not  in  others. 
We  acknowledge  the  Deity  as  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchange- 
able, in  his  being  and  in  all  his  attributes,  even  tho  we 
cannot  positively  conceive  how  he  is  so.  No  doubt  this  aspect 
of  the  Divine  Being  is  not  the  only  one  under  which  he  is  to  be 
contemplated,  nor  that  which  is  of  most  importance  for  prac- 
tical and  religious  purposes  ; and  Lotze  has  done  well  to  re- 
mark that  a mere  abstract  conception  of  God  lacks  one  essential 
characteristic  of  true  reality — the  capacity  to  suffer  (Microcos- 
mus,  iii. , p.  570).  But  that  even  this,  bold  as  the  expression 
may  seem,  can  be  ascribed  to  God,  even  by  those  who  most 
strongly  maintain  his  metaphysical  perfections,  may  appear 
from  the  following  words  of  John  Howe:  “ Among  creatures 
a sense  of  pain,  real  grief  and  sorrow,  correspondent  to  their 
present  true  causes,  import  more  perfection  than  stupidity,  in- 
sensibleness, and  apathy  ; and  if  so,  tho  pain  and  grief  can- 
not formally  agree  to  the  most  perfect  being  of  God,  to  whom 
their  causes  cannot  agree,  the  life  and  percipiency  do  eminently 
agree  to  him,  by  which  he  can  apprehend  an  injury,  tho  not 
a real  hurt,  which  he  can  therefore  only  not  apprehend,  not  be- 
cause the  perceptive  principle  is  wanting,  but  the  object’  ’ (Living 
Temple,  part  ii. , ch.  2). 

If  then  the  proof  offered  of  the  personality  of  the  Infinite  and 
Absolute  requires,  as  it  seems  to  do,  a certain  lowering  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  it  ought,  I think,  to  be 
received  with  great  caution  ; and  it  would  be  well  not  abso- 
lutely to  commit  ourselves  to  it,  until  at  least  it  be  seen  some- 
what more  distinctly  what  the  bearing  of  such  a concession 
would  be  on  the  whole  circle  of  Christian  doctrine.  A perver- 
sion of  the  idea  of  God,  such  as  might  give  countenance  to  a 
system  deviating  from  Scripture  at  so  many  points  as  Socinian- 
ism,  would  be  too  great  a price  to  pay,  even  for  the  most  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  philosophical  objection  that  the  Infinite 
and  Absolute  cannot  be  a person. 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  we  do  not  absolutely 
need  any  such  refutation.  It  would  indeed  be  very  well  to  have 
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it  if  possible,  because  some  might  be  convinced  by  it  who  will 
not  take  the  means  to  satisfy  themselves,  by  making  trial  of 
Christianity,  that  there  is  a personal  God,  whatever  philosophy 
may  say,  and  whether  it  can  be  answered  or  not.  But,  as  was 
pointed  out  at  the  outset,  the  personality  of  God  stands  fast  on 
its  own  immovable  foundation  in  the  religious  convictions  and 
religious  experience  of  mankind.  This  is  as  certain  as  any 
principle  or  deductions  of  reason  can  be  ; and  even  if  these  lat- 
ter may  seem  to  point  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  we  should 
be  entirely  unable  to  reconcile  what  reason  dictates  about  the 
Most  High  with  what  our  conscience  and  heart  constrain  us  to 
believe  ; all  that  we  can  legitimately  infer  from  this  is  that  our 
faculties  are  limited,  not  that  the  two  beliefs  are  really  incom- 
patible. Without  denying  that  recent  philosophy  may  have 
made  further  progress,  I am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I have 
not  got  beyond  the  standpoint  of  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  to 
whom  it  appeared  that  thought  on  these  subjects  at  its  utmost 
reach  is  confronted  by  a problem  that  is  altogether  insoluble, — by 
a choice  of  alternatives,  both  of  which  are  utterly  inconceivable, 
but  one  of  which  we  are  constrained  on  sure  grounds  to  believe 
to  be  real.  It  may  be  possible  to  get  beyond  this,  and  to  come 
to  understand  howr  the  apparent  contradictions  in  thought  are 
harmonized  in  existence  ; and  I do  not  mean  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  character  or  success  of  attempts  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  it  seems  at  least  to  be  a legitimate  inference  from  a 
consideration  of  the  way  in  which  the  ablest  modern  theologians 
and  philosophers  seek  to  overthrow  the  Pantheistic  objection  to 
the  personality  of  God,  that  the  explanations  on  which  they  rest 
are  neither  perfectly  clear  nor  absolutely  certain.  In  the  mean- 
time, therefore,  it  would  seem  the  wiser  course  for  the  Christian 
theologian  not  to  commit  himself  too  unreservedly  to  them. 
The  armor  may  be  good,  like  that  in  which  Saul  clothed  David  ; 
but  one  cannot  help  feeling  a hesitation  in  going  forth  in  it,  and 
saying,  “ I cannot  go  with  these,  for  I have  not  proved  them.” 
And  there  is  no  absolute  need  of  the  arms  of  philosophy  to  meet 
the  enemies  of  the  living  God  ; the  faith  by  which  the  Church 
must  ever  live,  affords  a sure  ground  of  belief  in  what  is  incom- 
prehensible to  reason. 

No  doubt  this  position  requires  that  we  frankly  confess  that 
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our  belief  in  God  contains  elements  that  we  cannot  combine  in 
thought  into  one  consistent  idea.  We  allow  conceptions  to 
stand  side  by  side  in  our  theology  which  if  logically  pressed 
would  exclude  one  another,  and  we  should  not  attempt  to  make 
it  appear  that  we  can  harmonize  them.  But  we  account  for  this 
simply  and  sufficiently  by  the  fact  that  we  have  no  full  or  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  God  ; that,  as  an  old  divine  puts  it,  “ God  as 
he  is  in  himself  can  be  known  by  none  but  by  himself,  and  he  is 
only  known  by  us  in  so  far  as  he  has  revealed  himself,  which  is  but 
partially,  through  a glass  darkly,  and  not  face  to  face.”  There 
is  no  theology  that  more  needs  the  recognition  of  this  than  the 
Evangelical  or  so-called  Calvinistic  system,  for  in  it  there  are 
continually  arising  antinomies,  oppositions  between  different 
sides  of  truth,  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  logically,  e.g., 
between  the  divine  and  human  authorship  of  Scripture,  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ,  the  justice  and  the  mercy 
of  God  in  the  atonement,  the  universal  grace  and  the  sovereign 
purpose  of  God,  and  many  others.  It  is  the  excellence  of  this 
system,  not,  as  is  sometimes  alleged  of  it,  that  it  is  more  logical 
than  others,  or  gives  a solution  of  more  difficulties  than  they  ; 
but  that  it  frankly  admits  that  there  are  in  the  being  and  works 
of  God  mysteries  that  we  cannot  solve,  and  that  it  does  not  at- 
tempt to  solve.  And  if  there  are  such  mysteries  even  in  the 
works  of  God  that  come  most  within  our  observation,  can  we 
wonder  that  there  should  be  much  more  baffling  and  perplexing 
ones,  when  we  attempt  to  think  of  the  highest  of  all  possible 
subjects — the  very  being  of  God  himself? 

There  is  still  another  way  of  meeting  the  pantheistic  objec- 
tion, indicated  by  Dr.  Hodge  in  his  third  answer:  ‘‘(3)  Ad- 
mitting it  to  be  true  that  without  a Thou  there  can  be  no  I,  we 
know  that,  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  faith  of  the 
Church  universal,  there  are  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  three 
distinct  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  ; so  that 
from  eternity  the  Father  can  say  “ I ” and  the  Son  “ Thou.” 
This  is  a line  of  thought  that  has  been  adopted  by  many  modern 
theologians,  and  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  and  suggestive 
one.  Delitzsch,  in  his  “Apologetik,  ” points  out  that  mere  Deism 
or  Theism,  tho  it  reaches  the  idea  of  a God,  does  not  attain 
to  that  of  a living  God,  or  at  most,  in  the  form  of  so-called 
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Theism,  recognizes  a God  living  in  the  universe,  but  not  one 
living  in  himself ; and  that  to  attain  to  this,  we  have  only  the 
alternative  of  Pantheism,  which  identifies  the  universe  with 
God  and  finds  the  divine  life  in  its  processes,  or  of  the  Christian 
belief  in  the  Trinity,  which  recognizes  a fellowship  of  life  and 
love  in  the  Divine  Being  independent  of  the  universe  entirely. 
So  far  this  is  a true  and  important  thought.  If  there  be  any 
validity  in  the  argument  that  conscious  thought  and  life  require 
an  object  in  some  way  distinct  from  the  subject,  then  we  seem 
to  be  shut  up  to  a choice  between  an  eternal  and  necessary 
world,  and  an  eternal  and  necessary  Logos.  At  least  the  latter 
idea  affords  an  outlet  from  the  process  of  argument  by  which 
certain  philosophers  would  force  us  into  the  narrow  door  of 
Pantheism.  The  way  in  which  Strauss  meets  this  view  seems 
altogether  too  abrupt  and  contemptuous.  He  merely  says  that 
distinct  divine  persons  might  explain  the  possibility  of  conscious- 
ness in  God  if  they  are  like  human  persons,  exclusive  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  but  that  in  that  case  they  would  be  three 
finite  persons,  and  no  absolute.  This  is  to  take  for  granted 
that  there  can  be  no  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  except  of  the 
same  sort  as  that  of  persons  among  men,  or  at  least  that  nothing 
but  such  a distinction  could  be  a foundation  for  conscious  life. 
But  what  right  have  we  to  make  any  such  assumptions  ? Tho 
we  cannot  positively  conceive  or  describe  the  nature  of  such  dis- 
tinctions ; yet  if  on  other  grounds  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  are  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  may  we  not  make  use  of 
this  as  indicating  how  it  is  that  the  Divine  Being,  tho  free 
from  all  limitations  and  conditions  of  space  and  time,  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  necessary  relations  to  any  other  being,  may  yet 
be  essentially  and  eternally  personal,  having  in  the  Godhead  itself 
full  scope  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  thought,  feeling,  and  will  ? 
Now  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  a solid  founda- 
tion, resting  not  only  on  the  historical  facts  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Christ,  but  upon  the  religious  consciousness  and  expe- 
rience of  the  believer  in  him. 

This  argument,  however,  must  be  applied  with  very  great 
caution,  and  used  rather  in  the  way  of  repelling  objections  than 
of  positively  establishing  truth.  In  this  field  very  specially  an 
attempt  to  clo  too  much  is  sure  to  lead  to  failure.  If  we  pro- 
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fess  to  explain  fully  by  means  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  the 
mystery  of  the  divine  personality,  we  should  need  both  to  have 
a more  positive  and  exhaustive  conception  of  that  doctrine  than 
the  Church  has  ever  been  able  to  attain,  and  also  a proof  of  it 
on  grounds  independent  of  revelation,  such  as  unbelievers  might 
be  expected  to  accept.  In  the  absence  of  these  it  can  only  be 
presented  to  non-Christian  minds  as  a possible  hypothesis, 
tho  to  Christians  it  is  a certain  truth.  Indeed,  if  this  doc- 
trine is  used  at  all  in  the  argument  against  Pantheism,  however 
cautiously,  it  is  necessarily  brought  somewhat  more  into  the 
arena  of  reason  and  philosophy  than  some,  perhaps  even  Dr. 
Hodge  himself,  consider  safe. 

If  this  doctrine  forms  the  way  of  escape  from  the  meshes  of 
Pantheism,  it  cannot  be  so  entirely  a subject  of  pure  revelation 
as  to  have  nothing  in  what  can  be  discovered  by  unaided  reason 
pointing  more  or  less  obscurely  towards  it.  There  must  be 
some  weight  due  to  those  analogies  from  nature,  in  which  specu- 
lative theologians  of  all  ages  have  sought  illustrations  of  the 
highest  mystery  of  Christianity.  This,  however,  should  not  be 
regarded  as  an  evil  or  a danger.  Rather  is  it  a good  and  health- 
ful thing  for  our  theology  that  its  doctrines  should  not  merely 
be  received  as  truths  supernaturally  revealed,  to  be  accepted 
simply  on  authority,  but  seen  and  felt  to  be  bound  up  with 
essential  facts  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  with  our  most 
precious  religious  experience. 


James  S.  Candlish. 


THE  TELEGRAPH  QUESTION. 

WHATEVER  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  in  regard 
to  the  policy  or  constitutionality  of  the  government’s 
going  into  the  telegraph  business,  the  main  question  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  use  the  telegraph  is,  “ Can  we  get  a more 
convenient,  a cheaper,  and  a safer  service  through  the  govern- 
ment than  through  private  enterprise?”  If  not,  no  one  would 
think  of  proposing  that  the  government  should  go  into  the 
business. 

On  some  points  the  history  and  character  of  the  managment 
of  the  telegraph  in  Europe  are  interesting  and  suggestive,  altho 
in  applying  conclusions  drawn  from  them  to  the  problem  before 
us  we  must  be  careful  to  keep  in  mind  the  very  different  char- 
acter of  our  country,  government,  and  people.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  the  telegraph  was  from  the  first  under  the  control  of 
— in  most  cases  constructed  and  operated  by — the  governments. 
Where  governments  keep  large  armies  and  navies  in  constant 
readiness  for  war,  and  their  other  functions  are  numerous  and 
important,  they  could  scarcely  exist  in  these  times  without 
their  own  systems  of  telegraph  lines.  A low  uniform  rate  for 
internal  messages  gradually  became  a characteristic  of  the  tele- 
graph in  those  countries.  Belgium  and  Switzerland  were  the 
first  to  adopt  a uniform  tariff.  France  and  Germany  followed. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  telegrams  immediately  following 
the  reduction  of  rates  was  in  every  instance  very  great ; a re- 
duction from  a franc  to  half  a franc  in  some  instances  more 
than  doubling  the  number. 

In  Great  Britain  the  telegraphic  service  was  developed  by 
private  enterprise,  and  commonly  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
ways. The  people  were  not  quick  to  perceive  its  value,  and  not 
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until  the  cable  was  laid  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  1851  did  the 
companies  begin  to  flourish.  Some  of  them  became  very  pros- 
perous and  paid  excellent  dividends.  There  was  a constant 
tendency  toward  consolidation  and  monopoly.  Great  but  fruit- 
less efforts  were  made  to  obtain  lower  rates  through  competition. 
The  success  of  the  government  telegraphs  on  the  Continent 
with  their  low  uniform  rates  increased  the  discontent  with  the 
high  and  variable  rates  in  England  ; and  the  general  satisfaction 
with  the  cheap  and  convenient  mail  facilities  furnished  by  the 
government  increased  the  demand  for  a government  telegraph. 
The  business  men  were  the  first  to  take  definite  action  in  regard 
to  the  matter.  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  nearly  every  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom  strongly  condemning 
the  old  system  and  petitioning  Parliament  to  act.  The  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  service  furnished  by  the  companies  were 
(1)  high  rates,  (2)  vexatious  delays,  (3)  inaccurate  rendering  of 
messages,  and  (4)  the  absence  of  telegraphic  facilities  through- 
out whole  districts.  It  was  asserted  that  for  these  reasons  the 
telegraph  was  not  available  for  nor  used  by  the  people,  or  even 
merchants,  generally,  but  that  its  use  was  confined  chiefly  to 
brokers,  speculators,  racing  and  betting  men,  and  dealers  in 
perishable  articles ; while  on  the  Continent  the  low  uniform 
rates  and  the  greater  facilities  afforded  by  the  governments  had 
brought  it  within  the  reach  of  many  other  classes  of  people  who 
used  it  largely  for  messages  relating  to  social  and  family  affairs. 
The  general  sentiment  of  the  press  and  of  the  country  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  a government  telegraph. 

In  July,  1869,  the  Postmaster-General  was  authorized  by  Par- 
liament to  purchase  the  properties  of  the  telegraph  companies. 
Instead  of  following  the  carefully-prepared  estimates  of  Mr. 
Scudamore  and  paying  .£3,000,000,  the  government  paid  more 
than  twice  this  sum.  Prof.  Fawcett  recently  characterized  the 
bargain  as  a “ blunder”  committed  by  the  government  and 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  by  which  at  least  £"3,500,000  too 
much  had  been  paid.  The  government  did  not  at  first  propose 
to  monopolize  the  business,  but  to  furnish  such  excellent  ser- 
vice at  such  low  rates  that  no  private  company  could  compete 
with  it.  When,  however,  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament  the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  purchase-money  was  brought  in,  it  was 
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decided,  “ in  view  of  the  greatly  increased  facilities  which  would 
be  afforded  and  of  the  possibility  of  unfair  and  dangerous  com- 
petition on  the  very  remunerative  lines,”  to  give  the  govern- 
ment a monopoly.  The  rates,  which  had  varied  from  one  to  four 
shillings  for  twenty  words,  were  reduced  to  a shilling  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  number  of  offices  was  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  wires  were  brought  into  the  centres  of 
population  in  the  cities  and  towns  for  which  the  offices  had 
formerly  been  at  the  railway  stations  in  the  suburbs.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  better  and  cheaper  facilities  the  business 
increased  enormously.  The  expense,  however,  for  the  first  few 
years  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  estimates,  in  which  the  cost  of 
the  extensions  and  improvements  had  been  placed  too  low  and 
the  saving  from  consolidating  the  properties  too  high.  In  recent 
years  the  financial  showing  has  been  better.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Postmaster-General  (pages  66  and  67)  the  net  reve- 
nue for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1883,  exceeded  the  total 
cost  of  the  telegraph  service  by  £ 15 5, 050.  It  has  been  decided, 
in  view  of  the  good  condition  of  the  finances  and  also  of  the 
belief  that  the  shilling  rate  is  “ practically  prohibitory  for  a con- 
siderable section  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,”  to  reduce  the 
minimum  rate  to  a sixpence.  The  government  management  of 
the  telegraph  in  England  has  on  the  whole  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. Complaints  have  been  much  fewer  than  when  the  busi- 
ness was  done  by  private  enterprise. 

In  this  country  the  first  telegraph  line — from  Baltimore  to 
Washington — was  constructed  and  operated  by  the  government. 
It  proved  quite  as  unprofitable  as  the  earliest  enterprises  of  the 
English  companies,  and  after  an  experiment  of  three  years  was 
sold  to  private  parties.  The  companies  during  the  first  few 
years  did  not  prosper  greatly.  The  Western  Union,  however, 
very  early  in  its  history  became  noted  for  great  energy  and  skil- 
ful management,  and  began  the  policy  which  it  has  so  success- 
fully carried  out  ever  since  of  absorbing  dangerous  rivals.  New 
companies  have  from  time  to  time  constructed  competing  lines, 
and  have  sometimes  been  apparently  on  the  verge  of  success, 
but  have  regularly  yielded  up  their  independence  and  their 
properties  have  become  a part  of  the  Western  Union  system. 
Whether  the  present  strong  rival  combination  will  be  able  to 
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resist  the  general  tendency  and  the  great  inducements  to  con- 
solidation and  centralization  of  management  remains  to  be  seen. 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  monopoly  of  the  business 
which  the  Western  Union  has  practically  had  for  several  years,  it 
has  furnished  extensive  and  in  some  respects  excellent  facilities 
for  telegraphing.  In  1882  there  was  in  this  country  a larger 
proportion  of  telegraph  offices  to  population  than  in  any  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  except  Switzerland,  and  a far  greater 
length  of  lines  in  proportion  to  population  than  in  any  of  those 
countries.  This  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  our  having  in  many 
instances  two  or  more  sets  of  offices  and  lines  where  only  one 
is  required,  and  in  part  also  by  the  necessities  of  our  extensive 
railway  system.  Whatever  drawbacks  there  may  be  to  these 
telegraphic  facilities,  the  telegraph  is  used  to  nearly  or  quite 
the  same  extent  in  this  country  as  in  Europe.  The  remarkable 
energy  and  activity  of  our  people  would,  however,  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect them  to  use  the  telegraph  far  more  freely  than  the  people 
of  most  other  countries.  As  a matter  of  fact  we  find  this  to  be 
the  case  in  commercial  and  business  affairs.  Of  the  telegrams 
sent  in  this  country  eighty-four  per  cent  are  on  business  and 
commercial  affairs,  eleven  per  cent  press,  and  five  per  cent  on 
social  and  domestic  matters.  In  Europe  a somewhat  similar 
state  of  things  formerly  prevailed,  but  since  the  adoption  of  low 
uniform  rates  the  telegrams  on  social  and  domestic  subjects 
have  increased  until  they  have  become  nearly  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number.  While  it  is  believed  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment that  the  reduction  to  a sixpence  will  be  a great  advan- 
tage to  the  commercial  community,  the  greatest  benefit  will 
result  from  its  making  the  telegraph  far  more  available  for 
ordinary  social  and  family  matters.  If  a government  telegraph 
would  give  us  low  uniform  rates,  it  would  make  the  telegraph 
available  for  a much  larger  number  of  people  and  for  messages 
on  a much  greater  variety  of  subjects. 

The  English  Government  by  bringing  the  lines  from  the  rail- 
way stations  into  the  post-offices  made  it  much  easier  for  the 
people  to  use  the  telegraph.  Of  the  13,000  offices  in  the  West- 
ern Union  connection  9000  are  at  railway  stations.  While 
these  stations  are  sometimes  very  near  the  centres  of  the 
smaller  towns,  in  most  cases  the  post-offices  are  much  more 
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central  and  accessible.  Owing  to  the  necessities  of  our  railway- 
service,  telegraph  offices  are  now  found  at  places  where  the 
population  and  business  are  so  small  that  the  government 
would  not  be  warranted  in  maintaining  telegraphic  facilities  at 
the  post-offices.  At  such  places  and  at  other  stations  where 
the  convenience  of  the  public  required  it  the  railway-station 
operator  could  be  made  the  agent  of  the  government,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  England,  for  the  collection  of  messages.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  places  at  which  there  are  no 
railway  stations  and  no  telegraph  offices,  but  to  which  the  gov- 
ernment could  without  loss  extend  the  lines  by  having  the  same 
officers  and  offices  do  duty  in  both  the  telegraphic  and  postal 
services.  It  would  of  course  be  utterly  impracticable  to  under- 
take to  extend  the  wires  to  every  one  of  our  48,000  post-offices. 
The  use  of  the  letter-boxes  in  the  cities  for  messages,  and  of 
stamps  in  payment  for  sending  them,  both  of  which  would 
naturally  go  with  a postal  telegraph,  would  be  a great  con- 
venience to  many  people. 

While  in  these  ways  the  facilities  might  be  considerably 
extended  and  made  more  available  for  the  people  generally,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  a government  telegraph  could  be  so  easily 
adapted  to  meet  special  emergencies  and  the  wants  of  new  com- 
munities and  new  business  enterprises  that  spring  up  so  quickly 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  as  the  telegraph  controlled  by 
private  individuals  or  companies.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has 
written  in  strong  language  of  “ the  unadaptiveness  of  official- 
ism.” “ Unlike  private  enterprise  which  quickly  modifies  its 
action  to  meet  emergencies,  unlike  the  railway  company  which 
doubles  its  trains  to  carry  a special  influx  of  passengers,  the 
law-made  instrumentality  lumbers  on  under  all  varieties  of  cir- 
cumstances through  its  ordained  routine  at  its  habitual  rate. 
By  its  very  nature  it  is  fitted  for  the  average  requirements  and 
inevitably  fails  under  unusual  requirements.”  Our  Post-Office 
Department  has,  however,  frequently  shown  its  ability  to  meet 
unusual  requirements  in  emergencies.  A postal  telegraph  might 
prove  equally  capable,  notwithstanding  the  difference  between 
the  postal  and  the  telegraphic  services. 

The  question  whether  the  government  would  be  as  ready  to 
stimulate  interest  in  and  as  quick  to  adopt  new  inventions  and 
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new  methods  in  telegraphy  as  private  companies  is  of  much 
importance  in  view  of  the  general  belief  that  there  is  a great 
field  for  progress  in  this  direction.  A healthy  competition,  were 
such  a competition  possible,  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best 
stimulus  to  progress.  A monopoly  either  in  the  hands  of  a 
company  or  the  government  is  likely  to  be  slow.  It  is,  however, 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  functions  of  a civilized  gov- 
ernment to  encourage  authors  and  inventors,  and  the  results  of 
such  encouragement  have  often  proved  of  great  value  to  the 
public.  Our  government  has  sometimes  been  severely  and 
justly  censured  for  its  tardiness  in  adopting  valuable  improve- 
ments in  matters  relating  to  the  army  and  navy.  The  difficulty 
usually  arises  from  gross  ignorance  on  the  part  of  influential  con- 
gressmen or  cabinet  officers  of  scientific  and  technical  matters. 
The  excellent  work  done  through  many  years  and  uninfluenced 
by  changes  of  party  and  administration  in  connection  with  the 
coast  and  geological  surveys  .and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
indicates  that  it  is  possible  for  the  government  to  carry  on  satis- 
factorily and  successfully  scientific  researches  of  great  magnitude 
and  importance  and  requiring  scientific  and  technical  talent  and 
skill  of  a high  order.  If  the  government  had  control  of  the 
telegraph,  much  more  might  be  done  than  is  done  at  present  to 
bring  out  new  inventions  by  establishing  an  institution  whose 
function  it  would  be  to  test  the  value  of  new  inventions  in 
telegraphy,  and  by  paying  liberally  for  whatever  proved  of  real 
value.  ' The  expense  would  be  slight  compared  with  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  to  the  telegraphic  service  and  the  public.  In 
Europe,  where  the  governments  all  have  monopolies  of  the 
telegraph,  there  is  great  activity  in  reference  to  new  inventions, 
as  the  various  telegraphic  journals  published  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  electrical  congresses  show. 

Could  the  government  furnish  a cheaper  service  than  that 
which  we  now  have?  It  is  frequently  charged  that  the  rates 
are  exorbitant.  The  rate  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland 
is  about  nine  and  one  half  cents  for  ten  words,  in  Germany  five 
cents  plus  half  a cent  per  word  on  local  and  one  and  a fourth 
cents  per  word  on  other  messages,  while  in  England  it  is  about 
to  be  reduced  to  twelve  cents.  The  charges  on  international 
messages  are  in  most  cases  considerably  higher.  By  recent 
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arrangements,  nowever,  the  minimum  rate  from  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  any  part  of  Belgium  is  eighteen  and  to  any 
part  of  France  twenty  cents.  In  this  country  the  rates  between 
some  important  points  are  now  low  by  reason  of  competition. 
The  average  charge  of  the  Western  Union  last  year  is  said  to 
have  been  about  thirty-nine  cents.  The  average  distance  which 
messages  are  sent  is  much  greater  and  the  number  of  messages 
to  each  mile  of  line  and  each  office  much  smaller  her£  than  in 
Europe.  In  England,  for  instance,  the  average  distance  is  fifty 
miles,  while  here  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Maintaining  these 
extensive  lines  and  numerous  offices  is  said  to  -be  the  chief 
reason  for  our  higher  rates.  The  expense,  however,  of  sending 
a telegram  does  not  by  any  means  vary  with  the  distance.  The 
chief  items  of  cost  are  at  the  offices  from  which  it  is  sent  and 
delivered.  These  would  be  the  same  for  any  distance. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  connection  about  the  enormous 
profits  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  the  cost  and  present 
value  of  its  property,  and  the  methods  by  which  its  capitaliza- 
tion of  $80,000,000  has  been  reached.  Whatever  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  transactions  by  which  the  volume  of  stock  has 
been  so  greatly  increased,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
affairs  of  the  company  have  been  so  skilfully  managed  that  it 
has  been  able  to  extend  and  improve  its  property  until  its  value 
is  now  several  times  the  original  cost,  and  to  pay  much  better 
dividends  on  its  nominal  capital  than  those  commonly  paid  on 
money  invested  in  railroads  and  other  similar  enterprises.  The 
company  claims  that  its  policy  of  absorbing  dangerous  rivals, 
which  has  enabled  it  to  prosper  so  greatly  and  which  has  been 
so  vigorously  denounced,  has  been  beneficial  to  the  public, 
which  has  been  furnished  a better  and  cheaper  service  after 
each  important  absorption.  The  large  profits  of  the  company, 
the  high  rates  charged,  the  great  dislike  of  monopolies,  and  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  successful  competition  by  private 
enterprise  have  led  many  people  to  advocate  government  com- 
petition, and  several  plans  for  it  have  been  proposed. 

A plan  which  has  been  much  advocated  and  which  has  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  Post-offices  and  Post-roads  is  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  contract  with  telegraph  companies  for  the  transmis- 
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sion  of  telegrams  as  it  now  contracts  with  railroads  for  carrying 
the  mails,  using  the  facilities  now  used  for  collecting  and  deliver- 
ing letters  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  messages,  and  em- 
ploying special  clerks  and  messengers  when  necessary.  As  this 
plan  involves  only  a comparatively  slight  increase  in  the  number 
of  employes  of  the  government,  it  has  been  thought  by  many 
persons,  including  President  Arthur  and  Postmaster-General 
Gresham,  less  objectionable  than  any  of  the  other  plans.  The 
chief  objection  that  has  been  urged  against  its  practical  working 
is  that  while  the  government  would  be  responsible  for  the  mes- 
sages sent,  it  would  have  no  control  over  the  operators  em- 
ployed in  sending  them.  The  companies  could,  however,  be 
held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  employes.  It  would  be 
harder  for  the  party  in  power  to  use  such  an  arrangement  for 
political  purposes  than  if  the  managers  and  operators  of  the 
telegraph  were  employes  of  the  government,  holding  their 
positions  at  the  will  of  the  administration. 

Another  plan  that  has  frequently  been  strongly  advocated 
is  for  the  government  to  purchase  existing  lines  or  construct 
new  ones  and  enter  into  competition  with  the  private  com- 
panies. At  the  time  of  the  strike  last  summer  a large  number 
of  influential  newspapers  advocated  a government  competition 
of  this  sort.  By  using  the  postal  facilities  for  collecting  and 
delivering  messages,  supplementing  and  modifying  them  so  as 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  service,  it  was  held  that  the 
government  could  afford  to  establish  a low  uniform  rate  and 
could  do  a large  business  without  destroying  the  business  of  the 
companies.  In  cities  with  free  delivery  the  carriers  would  de- 
liver the  messages;  at  other  offices  messages  would  be  delivered 
in  the  same  way  as  letters.  One  could  send  his  letter  by  tele- 
graph and  save  the  entire  time  now  occupied  in  transmitting  it 
from  office  to  office.  A telegraphic  letter  sent  from  Austin, 
Texas,  to  New  York  in  this  way  would  be  delivered  as  quickly 
as  a letter  sent  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another.  In  the 
larger  cities,  by  a slight  increase  in  the  number  of  carriers,  the 
deliveries  could  be  made  more  frequent,  so  that  messages  would 
then  be  delivered  almost  as  quickly  as  by  special  messengers. 
A vast  amount  of  new  business  would  be  developed  in  this  way. 
The  more  important  business,  commercial  and  press  dispatches 
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requiring  great  promptness  in  delivery  with  little  regard  for  ex- 
pense, would  still  be  sent  by  the  companies.  In  case  of  a strike 
resort  could  be  had  to  the  government  telegraph.  The  con- 
stant competition  would  excite  a healthy  enterprise  in  regard  to 
economy  and  efficiency  and  the  adoption  of  new  and  improved 
methods  and  instruments.  The  competition  would  resemble 
that  now  carried  on  in  the  express  business,  where  the  govern- 
ment competes  with  the  express  companies  in  sending  small 
parcels.  The  low  uniform  rate  of  postage  in  such  cases  has 
created  a large  amount  of  business  without  seriously  injuring 
the  express  companies,  and  has  to  some  extent  moderated  the 
charges  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  has  thus 
summed  up  the  good  results  of  the  competition  between  the 
government  and  the  private  railways  in  Belgium:  “Of  late 
years  Belgium  has  simply  presented  the  spectacle  of  the  state, 
in  the  character  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  railroad  com- 
pany of  its  system,  holding  in  check  and  regulating  other  com- 
panies, not  greatly  inferior  to  it  in  power,  which  compete  with  it 
for  business  and  with  which  it  deals  on  terms  of  equality.  The 
effect  of  this  on  the  railroad  companies  has  been  excellent.  At 
times  when  the  government  has  attempted  certain  great  meas- 
ures of  reform  or  bold  experiments  in  transportation,  its  course 
has  been  vehemently  criticised  by  the  private  companies,  who 
have  complained  that  their  property  was  being  unjustly  depre- 
ciated by  tariff  reductions  made  on  unsound  principles,  but 
which  from  their  position  they  were  compelled  to  adopt.  This 
was  perfectly  true ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  government 
was  so  largely  interested  in  railroad  property  that  it  felt  no  dis- 
position to  persist  in  any  line  of  experiment  which  seemed 
likely  to  reduce  its  value  permanently : and  in  the  long-run  the 
private  companies  have  found  that  the  experiments  of  govern- 
ment were  far  less  to  be  feared  than  the  wild  and  ruinous  fluc- 
tuations of  railroad  competition  as  it  was  carried  on  in  Great 
Britain.  ...  In  a word,  it  was  found  that  while  the  competition 
between  private  roads  in  Great  Britain  and  America  disturbed 
and  disorganized  railroad  traffic,  that  between  public  and  private 
roads  in  Belgium  regulated  it.  The  government  meanwhile,  in 
its  turn,  pressed  by  the  competition  of  the  private  lines,  found 
itself  compelled  to  work  its  road  on  regular  commercial  prin- 
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ciples.  . . . Financially  the  state  system  was  for  many  years  a 
decided  success,  netting  an  annual  profit  of  about  six  per  cent.” 
(“  Railroads  and  their  Problems,”  p.  97.) 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  with  a government  telegraph 
competing  with  private  companies  some  of  our  legislators  in 
their  desire  to  please  the  public  and  gratify  the  haters  of  “ soul- 
less corporations”  would  be  constantly  proposing  to  greatly  re- 
duce the  rates  and  supply  the  deficiency  out  of  the  national 
treasury.  A competition  on  such  terms  would  be  unfair  to  the 
companies,  ruinous  to  their  property,  and  entirely  unjustifiable. 
In  a competition  on  equal  terms  the  government,  in  order  to 
succeed,  would  be  compelled  to  select  its  officials  and  employes 
because  of  their  experience  and  skill  in  the  business  and  not 
because  of  their  having  helped  to  carry  this  or  that  State  at  the 
last  election.  A company  managed  by  politicians  who  had  no 
special  knowledge  of  or  experience  in  the  telegraph  business 
would  have  no  chance  of  holding  its  own  in  competition  with 
one  whose  officers  and  employes  have  spent  many  years  in 
acquiring  skill  and  experience. 

Desirable  as  a constant  and  healthy  competition  would  be 
from  many  points  of  view,  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  I think, 
whether  the  telegraphic  business  of  the  country,  even  with  the 
new  business  that  would  be  developed  by  a competing  postal 
telegraph,  would  be  sufficient  to  support  two  entire  systems  of 
lines  and  offices  throughout  the  country  with  very  low  rates  for 
messages.  The  president  of  the  Western  Union  claims  that 
after  the  absorption  of  each  important  competing  line,  except 
one,  the  rates  have  been  reduced.  This  has  been  done  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  States  where  the  laws  forbid 
consolidation  it  was  necessary  to  operate  separately  the  prop- 
erties absorbed  at  an  expense  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  who  had  been  a director  in  one  of 
the  companies  in  England  and  was  familiar  with  telegraph 
business,  said  in  the  discussion  on  the  acquisition  of  the  tele- 
graphs by  the  government  that  he  thought  forty  per  cent  of 
the  expense  of  working  the  telegraphs  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  saved  by  uniting  them  all  under  one  management. 
While  the  result  showed  that  his  estimate  was  somewhat  too 
high,  the  experience  in  England  both  before  and  since  the 
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government  took  charge  of  the  business  has  shown  that  con- 
solidation, leading  to  unity  and  economy  of  management,  is  a 
great  advantage  where  low  rates  are  desired.  The  constant 
tendency  to  consolidation  and  absorption,  and  the  ability  of  the 
Western  Union  to  pay  large  sums  for  the  properties  of  compet- 
ing companies  and  to  keep  open  and  operate  separately  at  a 
large  expense  some  of  the  lines  that  are  not  needed  for  the 
business  and  yet  reduce  the  rates  after  each  important  absorp- 
tion, certainly  point  unmistakably  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cheapest  telegrams  can  be  had  with  the  entire  telegraphic  sys- 
tem of  the  country  under  one  management.  Justly  odious  as 
monopolies  are,  there  are  a few  things  which  can  be  done  better 
and  more  cheaply  by  them  than  under  several  distinct  manage- 
ments. It  is  generally  agreed  that  in  cities  of  a certain  size  one 
company,  even  tho  it  makes  large  profits  and  is  disobliging,  can 
supply  the  people  with  gas  or  water  more  cheaply  and  satisfac- 
torily than  two  or  more  competing  companies,  the  additional 
expense  involved  in  maintaining  two  or  more  sets  of  works 
and  pipes  much  more  than  counterbalancing  the  extortionate 
charges  of  the  monopoly.  Nobody  doubts  that  the  govern- 
ment conducts  the  postal  business  of  the  country  on  the  whole 
a great  deal  more  cheaply  and  efficiently  than  several  distinct 
companies  could  do  it,  and  nobody  complains  that  it  is  “a 
grasping,  grinding  monopoly,”  oppressing  the  people.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  great  business,  affecting  great  numbers  of  the  people, 
that  is  managed  so  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned  as  this  one  of 
which  the  government  has  a monopoly.  A government  monop- 
oly is  more  irresistible,  and  in  this  respect  more  to  be  dreaded, 
than  a private  monopoly.  The  latter,  however,  tends  to  high 
charges,  to  extortion,  as  its  chief  purpose  is  to  earn  large  pro- 
fits, while  the  former,  particularly  in  a business  like  that  of  the 
post-office,  in  which  all  the  people  have  a direct  personal  and 
pecuniary  interest,  tends  to  low  charges,  having  in  view  only 
the  interests  of  the  people,  which  are  promoted  by  low  charges 
and  good  service.  The  great  interest  that  every  one  has  in 
good  postal  facilities  and  in  cheap  postage,  the  constant  watch- 
fulness and  criticism  to  which  the  post-office  officials  and  em- 
ployes are  subjected  by  the  people,  and  the  ceaseless  vigilance 
of  the  press  have  produced  excellent  results  in  the  direction  of 
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efficiency  and  economy  in  our  postal  service.  In  spite  of  de- 
fects in  our  civil  service,  of  the  large  number  of  our  post-offices, 
and  the  great  length  of  our  mail-routes,  often  through  sparsely 
settled  regions,  we  have  a postal  service  that  in  cheapness  and 
general  excellence  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  civil  service  is  on  a much  better  basis,  the  offices 
much  fewer,  and  the  mail-routes  far  shorter.  This  fact  certainly 
suggests  the  conclusion,  altho  it  by  no  means  establishes  it, 
that,  if  our  government  should  undertake  the  telegraphic  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  it  might,  notwithstanding  the  much  longer 
distances  and  larger  number  of  offices  and  miles  of  wire  in  pro- 
portion to  telegrams  and  population  than  in  England,  furnish  a 
service  that  would  be  nearly  or  quite  as  cheap  as  that  which  the 
English  Government  now  proposes  to  furnish. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  government  buy  out  the  Western 
Union  Company,  paying  the  present  market  value  of  the  stock, 
about  $55,000,000,  and  that  all  the  property  and  business  of  the 
company  be  transferred  to  the  government,  the  officers  and  em- 
ployes going  into  the  service  of  the  government  and  conducting 
the  business  on  the  same  principles  of  economy  as  at  present. 
Could  the  rates  be  reduced?  The  government  would  not  want 
to  make  a profit ; it  might  be  desirable  that  it  should  pay  interest 
on  the  investment.  This  at  three  per  cent  would  be  $1,650,000. 
The  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  profits  realized  by  the 
company  would  be  saved  to  the  service.  If,  for  example,  the 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  be  taken  as  a basis, 
we  should  have  revenues  $19,454,902.98;  expenses,  “ including 
rentals  of  leased  lines  and  taxes,”  and  “ the  betterments  in  the 
account  of  reconstruction,”  $1 1,914,553.40 ; and  profits  $7,660,- 
349.58.  These  profits  less  the  $1,650,000  interest  would  be 
$6,010,349.58,  a sum  which  is  more  than  half  the  entire  expenses 
and  which  would  of  course  warrant  a reduction  at  once  of  more 
than  thirty-three  per  cent  in  the  rates.  Even  if  it  should  be 
desirable  to  spend  a considerable  sum  out  of  the  earnings  in  ex- 
tensions, there  would  still  be  a large  margin  left  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff.  Such  a reduction  attended  by  the  adoption 
of  uniform  rates  and  telegraphic  stamps  would  lead  to  a large 
increase  in  the  business  and  speedily  make  a somewhat  further 
reduction  possible.  Suppose  further  that  the  government  buy 
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out  the  other  companies,  paying  them  fair  prices  for  their  prop- 
erties and  monopolize  the  business.  It  has  been  very  profitable 
for  the  Western  Union  to  absorb  other  companies,  paying  high 
prices  for  their  properties,  and  has  enabled  the  company  each 
time  to  furnish  better  and  cheaper  service  than  before,  notwith- 
standing expensive  litigations  growing  out  of  these  absorptions, 
and  the  expense  of  operating  separately  some  of  the  properties 
in  States  where  the  laws  forbid  consolidation,  or  in  cases  where 
it  was  desirable  to  keep  open  parallel  lines  at  a loss  to  prevent 
rivals  from  getting  routes.  If  the  government  should  absorb 
all  the  properties,  it  could  dispense  with  all  superfluous  officials, 
offices,  and  lines,  and  the  expensive  litigations  as  well,  and  could 
save  much  more  than  the  Western  Union,  were  that  company 
now  to  absorb  all  the  lines.  If,  then,  this  united  system  were 
united  with  the  postal  service  under  the  direction  of  some  one 
competent  to  effect  the  consolidation  on  business  principles, 
there  might  be  a still  further  reduction  of  expenses.  There 
would  be  many  cases  in  which  with  a slight  increase  on  the 
amounts  now  spent  for  salaries,  rent,  fuel,  etc.,  in  the  postal 
service,  the  same  officials,  employes,  and  offices  could  do  duty 
in  both  services.  In  the  smaller  towns  the  postmaster  could 
combine  with  his  present  duties  those  of  telegrapher  or  be  sup- 
planted by  the  latter.  Considerable  saving  is  now  effected  by 
the  close  connection  between  the  telegraphs  and  railroads,  the 
railway  companies  often  supplying  telegraph  offices,  paying  the 
operators,  and  transporting  materials  and  employes  of  the  tele- 
graph companies  at  very  low  rates  in  consideration  of  the  use  of 
the  wires  for  their  business.  In  places  where  the  government 
would  not  be  warranted  in  furnishing  telegraphic  facilities  at 
the  post-offices  and  where  it  was  desirable  that  the  railway  tele- 
graph offices  should  be  open  for  general  messages,  arrange- 
ments similar  to  those  now  existing  between  the  telegraph  and 
railway  companies  could  be  made.  In  England  about  fifteen 
hundred  railway-station  telegraph  offices  are  open  for  the  trans- 
mission of  general  messages.  Most  towns  of  any  importance 
have  telegraph  offices  separate  from  those  at  the  railway  sta- 
tions. There  would  be  a considerable  sum  saved  from  uniting 
these  with  the  post-offices ; less  rent  would  have  to  be  paid,  and 
less  light  and  fuel  and  fewer  employes  would  be  needed.  With 
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stamps  and  uniform  rates  the  book-keeping  would  be  simplified 
and  the  expense  for  clerk-hire  diminished. 

The  government  would  not  pay  taxes  and  the  sum  now  paid 
in  taxes  by  the  telegraph  companies  would  be  saved  to  the  tele- 
graph service.  The  people  would  of  course  have  to  pay  in 
some  other  way  the  amount  thus  saved.  It  would,  however,  be 
easy  to  find  a more  desirable  mode  of  raising  revenue  than  by 
taxing  the  transmission  of  intelligence.  The  government  would 
probably  not  undertake  to  pay  damages  for  delays  or  mistakes 
in  the  transmission  of  messages,  and  would  save  the  sums  now 
paid  in  damages  and  the  expense  of  litigations  to  resist  such 
payments. 

Just  how  much  would  be  saved  in  each  of  these  ways  and 
in  the  aggregate  it  is  impossible  to  say.  If  all  these  conditions 
were  fulfilled  and  the  service  managed  in  accordance  with  strict 
business  principles,  we  have  little  doubt  that  a uniform  rate  of 
fifteen  cents  or  less  for  the  whole  country  could  within  a short 
time  be  maintained  without  loss  to  the  government.  The  diffi- 
culty would  be  in  fulfilling  all  these  conditions.  It  would  per- 
haps be  impossible  for  the  government  to  construct  and  keep 
the  plant  in  repair  quite  so  cheaply  as  the  companies.  In  Eng- 
land constructions  and  repairs  are  said  in  some  instances  to  cost 
more  now  than  when  the  companies  had  the  telegraphs,  because 
better  material  is  used.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  increase  in 
cost  seems  to  be  slight.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  in 
many  instances  government  pays  somewhat  more  than  private 
companies  for  work  done,  altho  it  is  not  easy  to  find  reliable 
statistics  and  estimates  on  this  point.  The  large  sums  expended 
on  our  navy  with  the  ridiculously  insignificant  results,  the  cost 
of  public  printing,  the  eight-hour  law,  the  large  sums  spent  on 
public  buildings,  the  star-route  frauds,  the  frauds  and  enormous 
expenses  in  work  done  in  cities,  all  seem  to  indicate  a larger  ex- 
penditure by  government  than  by  private  companies.  On  the 
other  hand  it  has  been  said  that  the  large  number  of  suits  brought 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  by  losing  contractors  to  recover  the  mar- 
ket-price of  their  work  shows  that  the  government  often  gets 
work  done  very  cheaply,  that  private  individuals  and  companies 
often  pay  exorbitant  prices  and  are  grossly  defrauded  and 
swindled,  and  that  no  great  industry  in  the  country  is  managed 
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on  the  whole  more  economically  than  the  postal  service.  The 
same  interest  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  people  and 
even  greater  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  press  than  is  now 
brought  to  bear  on  the  post-office  would  be  directed  toward  de- 
tecting and  exposing  frauds  and  abuses  in  a postal  telegraph. 

Would  a government  telegraph  service  be  safer  than  that 
furnished  by  the  companies  ? It  would  not  be  interrupted  by 
strikes,  and  in  this  respect  would  be  preferable  to  that  of  private 
companies.  The  loss  and  inconvenience  to  business  men  and 
the  public  generally  from  the  strike  of  the  telegraphers  last  sum- 
mer is,  it  is  true,  not  likely  to  be  repeated  often.  Such  a strike 
might,  however, occur  at  some  critical  juncture  in  public  affairs, 
or  when  the  use  of  the  telegraph  by  the  Signal  Service  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  commercial  and  other  interests. 
Apart  from  the  danger  from  strikes,  ordinary  social  and  busi- 
ness messages  would  probably  be  about  as  safe  with  a private 
as  a government  telegraph.  The  telegraph  companies  have 
sometimes  been  charged  with  bad  faith  in  regard  to  messages, 
but  the  cases  in  which  messages  have  been  purposely  delayed 
or  their  contents  divulged  have  not  been  so  numerous  as  to  ex- 
cite any  general  feeling  of  distrust.  The  fear  has  often  been 
expressed  that  with  a monopoly  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of 
one  company,  an  unscrupulous  man  at  the  head  of  that  com- 
pany might  use  his  power  to  manipulate  the  markets  in  the  in- 
terests of  himself  and  his  friends,  to  crush  rivals  in  other  kinds 
of  business,  to  delay  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  and  control  and  manipulate  the  press  of  the  country.  In- 
stances have  been  given  of  the  rates  being  raised  or  the  supply 
of  news  cut  off  for  papers  that  criticised  the  management  of 
the  Western  Union  Company.  On  the  other  hand  the  manager 
of  a government  telegraph,  too,  might  be  unscrupulous  and 
tyrannical  in  the  use  of  his  power  notwithstanding  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  President  and  the  people. 

The  greatest  danger  with  a government  monopoly  of  the 
telegraph  would  be  that  the  party  in  power  might  use  it  for  parti- 
san purposes,  tampering  with  or  delaying  or  divulging  the  mes- 
sages of  the  opposite  party.  The  fear  that  with  the  sort  of 
civil  service  we  have  in  this  country  a non-partisan  government 
telegraph  is  an  impossibility  has  led  not  a few  prominent 
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editors  and  public  men  to  strongly  oppose  every  measure  look- 
ing toward  a postal  telegraph.  A gentleman  who  has  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  political  affairs  writes  to  me  on  this  sub- 
ject what,  I have  reason  to  believe,  expresses  the  view  of  many 
intelligent  men.  “ I should  be  utterly  opposed  to  giving  the  tele- 
graph into  the  hands  of  the  government,  since  that  means  plac- 
ing it  at  the  disposal  of  the  dominant  party,  giving  them  con- 
trol not  only  of  the  vast  army  of  employes  but  of  the  messages 
transmitted.  This  difficulty  under  our  present  system  out- 
weighs, in  my  judgment,  all  possible  advantages  of  government 
control ; so  that,  if  the  prices  were  twice  as  high  as  they  are 
now,  I should  resist  putting  the  telegraph  in  the  hands  of  the 
government.”  The  objection  is  certainly  a very  grave  one,  and, 
unless  some  means  can  be  devised  to  obviate  it,  the  people 
ought  never  to  give  the  government  a monopoly  of  the  tele- 
graph business. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  North  American  Review  in 
1 88 1 Mr.  Springer  says:  “The  legislation  that  provides  for  a 
government  system  should  be  so  carefully  framed  that  it  will 
not  merely  secure  a telegraph  service  conducted  upon  strict 
business  principles,  but  also  free  the  postal  service  from  the 
control  of  politicians  and  place  the  whole  business  of  trans- 
mitting intelligence  under  non-partisan  management.”  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  majority  of  our  congressmen  would  now 
be  willing  to  stand  on  this  admirable  platform,  altho  most  of 
the  bills  recently  introduced  into  Congress  to  establish  a postal 
telegraph  provide  for  appointments  in  accordance  with  the  Civil- 
Service  Act  and  Rules.  Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton  says:  “If  the 
present  Civil-Service  Act  shall  be  accepted  as  a fixed  policy,  I 
think  its  provisions  will  be  adequate  for  providing  for  operating 
a postal  telegraph,  and  that  there  is  no  considerable  intrinsic 
difficulty  under  the  act  and  proper  rules  in  keeping  such  a sys- 
tem out  of  party  politics.”  The  technical  skill  and  experience 
required  in  telegraphers,  the  certainty  that  incompetency 
would  be  quickly  exposed,  and  the  personal  interest  that  large 
numbers  of  people  would  have  in  the  services  being  reliable 
and  accurate  would  no  doubt  make  it  less  easy  for  the  spoil 
system  to  prevail  in  the  appointment  of  telegraphers  than  of  most 
other  employes,  and  might  give  an  impetus  to  civil-service  reform. 
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In  England  there  was,  when  the  government  proposed  to 
acquire  the  telegraphs,  much  interesting  discussion  and  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  the  comparative  safety  of  a government 
telegraph,  the  possibility  of  using  it  for  partisan  purposes  and 
of  employing  cipher  to  insure  secrecy.  On  the  transfer  of  the 
telegraphs  to  the  government,  any  violation  of  secrecy  was 
made  a misdemeanor  punishable  by  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor,  and  very  strict  injunctions  with  regard  to  secrecy  were 
issued.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  fears  entertained  at  the 
time  were  groundless.  Complaints  of  violations  of  secrecy  have 
been  much  fewer  in  England  than  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  urged  as  a grave  objection  to  the  government’s 
taking  charge  of  the  telegraphs  that  it  would  involve  the  em- 
ployment of  a multitude  of  operators  and  other  employes,  and 
thus  greatly  increase  the  already  dangerous  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a matter  of  governmental 
policy,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  civil  service  any  increase 
in  the  number  of  civil  servants  is  objectionable.  Some  of  the 
statements,  however,  in  regard  to  the  increase  that  would  be 
needed  are  very  extravagant.  According  to  the  census  reports, 
in  1880  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  as  “general 
officers,  general  office-clerks,  operators,  messengers,  and  line- 
repairers”  in  the  sixty-seven  telegraph  companies  of  the  coun- 
try was  14,928.  This  of  course  did  not  include  the  employes 
of  railway  companies  who  sometimes  act  as  operators  in  send- 
ing general  messages.  If  all  the  lines  were  consolidated 
and  united  with  the  post-office,  a considerable  number  of  gen- 
eral officers,  clerks,  operators,  and  other  employes  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  number  has  of  course  increased  since  1880, 
and  the  growth  of  the  business  would  in  time  require  further 
additions.  At  present  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  officials  and  employes  appointed  by  the  government. 
To  increase  this  number  by  fifteen  or  twenty  or  even  thirty  thou- 
sand would  be  objectionable,  indeed  ^ but  if  in  other  respects 
a great  benefit  would  result  to  the  people,  the  nation  could 
afford  to  risk  the  danger  arising  from  such  an  increase,  especially 
if  civil-service  principles  prevailed  in  making  the  appointments. 
Of  a similar  character  is  the  objection  that  the  increased  ex- 
penditures of  the  government  would  greatly  increase  the  oppor- 
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tunities  for  fraud  and  prove  generally  demoralizing.  The 
increased  expenditures  would  be  only  a small  part  of  the  entire 
expenditures  of  the  government.  The  expenditures  of  the 
sixty-seven  telegraph  companies  were  estimated  in  1880  (see 
census  reports)  at  $10,218,281.  They  have  probably  now  in- 
creased to  thirteen  millions,  which  is  about  one  third  of  the 
$42,816,700.56  expended  by  the  Post-Office  Department,  and 
less  than  one  twentieth  of  the  $265,408,137.54  expended  by 
the  government  for  all  purposes  last  year. 

If  the  government  should  monopolize  the  telegraph,  it 
would  of  course  be  necessary  to  buy  existing  lines.  In  1866 
an  act  was  passed  giving  certain  rights  and  privileges  to  such 
telegraph  companies  as  accepted  its  provisions,  and  providing 
further  “ that  the  United  States  may  at  any  time  after  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  for  postal,  mili- 
tary, or  other  purposes,  purchase  all  the  telegraph  lines,  prop- 
erty, and  effects  of  any  or  all  of  said  companies,  at  an  appraised 
value  to  be  ascertained  by  five  competent,  disinterested  persons, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by  the  Postmaster-General  of 
the  United  States,  two  by  the  company  interested,  and  one  by 
the  four  so  previously  selected.”  This  act,  which  was  of  the  na- 
ture of  a contract,  nearly  all  of  the  existing  companies  accepted. 
They  would  therefore  be  compelled  to  sell  their  “ lines,  prop- 
erty, and  effects”  should  the  government  desire  it.  The  chief 
objection  made  to  the  purchase  of  these  properties  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a just  appraisement  of  their  value,  the  com- 
panies holding  that  the  capacity  of  the  lines  to  earn  money 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  appraisement,  while  others  contend 
that  by  “ telegraph  lines,  property,  and  effects”  are  meant  “ such 
property  and  effects  as  are  necessary  and  convenient  for  the 
proper  working  of  telegraph  lines  without  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  stock  or  the  price  of  good-will  or  monopoly.”  The 
privileges  granted  by  the  act,  including  “ the  forbearance  of  the 
government  in  not  exercising  for  five  years  its  undoubted 
right  to  undertake  the  telegraph  business,”  constituted  a valu- 
able consideration  for  the  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
panies to  sell  their  “lines,  property,  and  effects.” 

There  would  doubtless  be  difficulty  in  making  an  appraise- 
ment that  would  be  just  and  equitable  and  satisfactory  to  all 
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parties.  It  would  be  unjust  for  the  government  to  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  companies  or  any  part  of  it  either  directly 
or  by  indirect  means.  It  has  become  the  fashion  with  a certain 
class  of  speakers  and  writers  to  gain  capital  with  the  people 
who  have  sometimes  suffered  much  from  monopolies  by  de- 
nouncing all  corporations  as  tho  they  were  all  oppressive  and 
dangerous  monopolies.  Corporations  are,  however,  often  of  the 
greatest  value  to  large  numbers  of  people  ; sometimes  they  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  developing  the  resources  and  industries 
of  a country.  While  from  their  very  nature  they  must  often 
have  unity  of  management,  every  man  is  free  to  buy  their  shares 
in  the  open  market,  and  to  the  property  which  he  thus  lawfully 
acquires  in  a legitimate  enterprise  he  has  just  as  sacred  a right  as 
to  his  private  property  of  any  other  kind.  There  are  said  to  be 
about  five  thousand  owners  of  stock  in  the  various  telegraph  . 
companies  of  the  country.  While  perhaps  in  every  one  of  the 
companies  a few  men  own  a majority  of  the  shares,  in  some  in- 
stances persons  have  invested  their  small  savings  in  them,  and 
in  others  the  stock  is  held  by  executors,  guardians,  and  trustees 
for  orphans  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  government 
would  have  no  right,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  to  take  this 
private  property  for  public  use  without  just  compensation.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  equally  unjust  to  the  people  for 
their  representatives  in  Congress  to  rob  them  by  paying  exor- 
bitant prices  for  the  properties  and  business  of  these  companies. 
While  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country  would  justly  be 
opposed  to  paying  extravagantly  for  “ good-will  and  the  busi- 
ness,” it  is  quite  obvious  that  from  a financial  point  of  view  the 
government  could  afford  to  pay  a*  few  millions  for  the  well- 
established  and  profitable  business  of  the  existing  companies 
rather  than  construct  new  lines  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  money 
for  ■ several  years  in  a struggle  to  build  up  a good  business  in 
competition  with  skilful  and  powerful  rivals. 

If  the  people  really  desire  a telegraph  owned  and  operated 
by  the  government,  such  arbitrators  can  no  doubt  be  appointed 
as  can  be  trusted  to  decide  fairly  and  honestly  and  see  to  it 
that  neither  the  stockholders  of  the  companies  nor  the  public 
are  robbed  in  the  purchase. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  regard  to  the  power  of 
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Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  construct  or  purchase  tele- 
graph lines.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  ablest  jurists  that  Congress  has  this  power.  Of 
those  who  have  recently  expressed  opinions  on  the  subject  no 
one  is  entitled  to  more  respect  as  a constitutional  lawyer  than 
Senator  Edmunds,  who  says : “ I have  considered  the  subject 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  postal  telegraph,  and  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  about  it.  Under  the  postal,  commercial,  or 
army  clauses  of  the  Constitution  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that 
Congress  has  power  to  provide  for  a government  telegraph  and 
attach  it  to  any  department  it  pleases.”  Congress  has  regularly 
assumed  that  it  had  a right  to  provide  for  a government  tele- 
graph. Not  only  was  the  first  telegraph  line  in  the  country 
constructed  and  operated  by  the  government,  but  there  are  now 
nearly  six  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  lines  connected  with  the 
War  Department.  These  lines  have  been  constructed  chiefly 
by  the  army  for  military  purposes  and  for  the  use  of  the  Signal 
Service.  By  authority  of  a special  act  of  Congress  they  may  be 
used  for  private  messages  at  rates  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  corresponding  with  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Post- 
master-General for  government  communications  over  commer- 
cial lines. 


David  Bennett  King. 


THE  FIRST  LINES  OF  BIOLOGY. 


SINCE  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  more  especially  of 
late,  scientific  art  has  made,  and  is,  indeed,  at  the  present 
moment  making,  wonderful  progress  in  increasing  the  amenities 
of  this  life.  Many  pages  would  not  suffice  to  give  even  the 
shortest  possible  description  of  the  increased  enjoyment  which 
we  derive  from  the  scientific  application  of  steam,  in  virtue  of 
its  elastic  power,  speeding  us  along,  it  may  be,  right  in  the 
wind’s  eye  at  sea,  or  altogether  heedless  of  the  weather  on 
land,  or  spinning  for  us  all  the  warm  or  beautiful -materials 
with  which  we  clothe  and  adorn  our  persons  and  our  houses. 
And  still  more  words  would  be  required  to  tell  what  we  have 
gained  already,  and  are  now  gaining,  from  electricity,  in  virtue 
of  its  conductibility,  its  velocity,  and  its  light-giving  power.  It 
was  in  this  century  that  illumination  by  gas  was  discovered. 
And  in  this  it  was  thought  that  man’s  triumph  over  the  dark- 
ness avoidable  in  planetary  existence  might  rest,  tho  it  was 
not  forgotten  that  gas  illumination  implied  the  risk  of  ex- 
plosion in  our  houses,  and  that  its  products  were  injurious  to 
health.  But  to-day  electricity,  which  has  neither  of  these 
faults,  bids  fair  to  supersede  gas  altogether,  nothing  more  be- 
ing required  for  this  purpose  but  that  the  lightning-stream  in 
which  it  flows  along  in  its  dark  metallic  conductor  be  called 
upon  to  continue  its  course  for  a very  short  space  through  the 
ambient  ether  or  medium  of  light  itself,  thereafter  to  plunge  into 
and  recover  its  strength  in  its  dark  conductor  again.  Mean- 
while, gas  illumination  being  now  in  its  glory,  practical  chemis- 
try, in  its  unwearied  experiments,  resolved  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas  for  illuminating  even  the  largest  city  should  cost 
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nothing,  but  be  paid  by  the  money-value  of  the  secondary  pro- 
ducts. And  it  was  found  that  the  liquid  which  condensed  from 
the  gas  as  it  cooled,  tho  odious  to  all  the  senses  as  it  comes 
directly  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  contains  all  the 
beautiful  colors  of  the  ancient  vegetation  of  which  coal  is  the 
remains,  and  along  with  many  esteemed  dyes  not  elsewhere  to 
be  found,  those  of  madder  are  now  obtained  from  this  source 
in  such  quantity  as  almost  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  culti- 
vating the  madder  plant,  which  save  as  a dye-stuff  is  useless. 
Nay,  it  was  announced  but  the  other  day  that  indigo,  which  seems 
to  be  the  highest  achievement  of  nature  at  present  for  the  pro- 
duction of  colorifics,  has  proved  itself  not  beyond  extraction 
from  coal-tar  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Not  merely  are  the  most  beautiful  colors  to  regale  the  eye,  but 
the  most  delicious  essences  and  flavors — raspberry,  pine-apple, 
etc. — to  flatter  the  palate,  have  been  obtained  from  the  refuse 
of  gas  illumination.  This  art  will  not  pass  away,  therefore,  with- 
out leaving  a bright  and  a fragrant  memory  behind  it.  These 
are  great  achievements  in  the  scientific  arts,  yet  they  are  but  a 
small  part  of  what  has  been  accomplished  of  late  years.  Nay, 
wonderful  as  they  are,  they  do  not  equal  the  magic  of  the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone.  But  upon  these  inventions  we  shall 
not  even  touch  in  this  place. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  exercise  of  thought  in 
unapplied  or  pure  science  and  philosophy  has  been  equally  suc- 
cessful. Little  thought  has  been  bestowed  in  discovering  a 
rational  view  of  the  nature  of  things  and  the  economy  of  the 
world.  On  these  great  themes  only  casual  remarks  are  to  be 
met  with,  introducing  limited  hypotheses,  and  that  chiefly  by 
individuals  who  have  acquired  a good  name  and  position  and 
confidence  in  themselves  in  consequence  of  successful  experi- 
ments in  some  one  branch  of  science.  It  may  even  be  said  that 
published  thought  in  general  on  this  subject,  at  least  among 
ourselves  east  of  the  Atlantic,  since  Faraday  died,  has  been  re- 
trograde. Happily  that  very  thoughtful  man  fell  ultimately 
into  a train  of  obscure  but  grand  thought,  which  ancient 
Greece  had  also  traced,  and  it  is  curious  to  remark  how  com- 
pletely, tho  probably  all  unconsciously  on  his  part,  he  had 
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adopted  the  very  terminology  of  Heraclitus.  Faraday’s  anode 
and  cathode,  what  are  they  but  on  a small  scale,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  a special  mode  of  agency,  the  avoSos  and  uaQodos  of 
Heraclitus  on  the  scale  of  nature. 

This  very  undesirable  state  of  things  results  from  the  ex- 
treme specialization  of  the  studies  of  men  of  science.  Each  has 
applied  himself  to  only  one  branch.  And  in  mastering  the 
phenomena,  and  still  more  the  technical  terms,  classifications, 
laws — rational  and  empirical — and  hypotheses  refuted  and  unre- 
futed which  attach  to  that  branch,  his  life  is  spent  in  compara- 
tive ignorance  of  every  thing  else.  Nor  can  we  look  for  much 
improvement  in  this  respect  until  some  simple  view  of  things  is 
obtained,  at  sight  of  which  these  artificial  props,  of  which  special 
branches  of  science  mainly  consist,  will  spontaneously  fall  away 
when  met  by  the  light  of  true  insight,  as  the  leaves  of  autumn, 
which,  having  served  their  purpose,  fall  to  the  ground. 

But  hence,  in  the  meantime,  the  absence  of  a fraternity 
which  plainly  ought  to  exist  between  the  various  branches  of 
science,  and,  indeed,  the  frequent  incompatibilities  and  contra- 
dictions which  one  meets  with  in  passing  from  one  branch  of 
science  to  another,  and  the  helplessness  of  all  of  them  together 
when  called  upon  to  face  some  great  question  and  solve  it  in. a 
way  satisfactory  to  reason. 

Of  such  questions  one  that  has  received  great  attention  of 
late  years  is  the  origin  of  life,  the  rise  of  living  beings.  To  set- 
tle this  question,  not  pure  thought,  looking  all  around  to  all 
the  elements  involved  in  the  problem,  aided,  if  possible,  by  ex- 
periment, but  experiment  alone,  as  usual,  is  resorted  to.  And 
this  has  been  done  to  a vast  extent,  but  still  with  seemingly 
contradictory  results,  and,  at  any  rate,  with  positive  contradic- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  experimenters.  Some  affirm  that  in  ex- 
periments where  all  was  undoubtedly  dead  to  begin  with,  and 
all  life  from  the  outside  was  undoubtedly  excluded,  they  have 
seen  life  manifest  itself  abundantly.  Others  affirm  that  under 
these  same  conditions  of  experiment  they  have  watched  and 
waited  long,  but  no  life  appeared.  Others  again,  tho  belong- 
ing to  the  experimental  and  eyesight  school,  set  aside  experi- 
ment and  dogmatize  in  a contrary  sense  without  its  support. 
Thus  Haeckel  admits  that  experiments  have  not  proved  it,  but 
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that  doubtless  originally  living  arose  out  of  dead  matter.  And 
Huxley  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  so  far  as  experiments  have 
been  rigidly  made  and  rightly  interpreted,  there  is  nothing  to 
contradict  the  adage  omne  vivum  ex  ovo ; but  that  for  his  own 
part,  had  he  been  present  at  the  beginning  of  life,  he  would  have 
expected  to  see  protoplasm  making  its  appearance  among  dead 
matter. 

But  differing  completely  among  themselves  as  to  their  result 
in  this  inquiry,  as  the  different  inquirers  do,  there  is  one  point 
in  which  they  are  all  agreed,  and  that  is,  to  seek  the  living 
among  the  dead.  Now  considering  the  very  superficial  way  in 
which  grounds  of  inquiry  are  at  present  assumed,  may  it  not  be 
that  there  is  a radical  mistake  here  which  has  prevented  an 
unanimous  and  consistent  solution  ? Simply  looking  around  us, 
indeed,  and  thinking  of  the  living  and  the  dead  as  they  present 
themselves  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  terraqueous  globe,  the  liv- 
ing appears  in  point  of  amount  to  be  quite  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  dead,  and  as  something  which  has  been  subse- 
quently attached  to  the  dead  or  risen  out  of  it.  Thus  what 
would  the  weight  of  the  whole  visible  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms be,  when  placed  in  the  balance  against  the  mineral  king- 
dom, the  land  and  the  sea  and  air,  in  a word,  the  world  itself  ? 
Plainly  .next  to  nothing.  And  in  their  relation  to  each  other 
the  latter  appears  also  as  the  mother  and  nurse  and  support 
of  all  the  life  that  we  see  upon  it.  It  is  very  natural,  there- 
fore, that  all  men  at  first  sight  should  look  upon  the  dead  as 
older  than  the  living,  as  a prior  condition  of  its  existence,  and, 
in  a word,  seek  the  living  among  the  dead. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  how  this  first  thought  be- 
comes weaker  and  weaker  on  more  extended  observation  and 
reflection  and  the  accurate  use  of  words.  Thus  nothing  can  be 
accurately  said  to  be  dead,  unless  it  has  once  been  living.  And 
the  recent  progress  of  microscopy,  especially  when  applied  to 
geology,  as  the  world  now  exists,  makes  it  most  difficult  to 
find  a region  where  it  is  certain  that  life  has  not  formerly  been 
or  is  not  now.  Yet  even  to  indulge  as  an  imagination  the 
thought  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  can  be  to  any  considerable 
extent  the  product  of  the  animated  beings  which  have  lived  and 
died  in  our  planet, seems  very  extravagant. 
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But  when  the  naked  eye  is  aided  by  the  microscope,  and 
due  pains  are  taken  to  discover  life  wherever  it  may  be  now, 
or  may  have  been  in  some  former  epoch,  considerate  and  ex- 
tensive observation  leads  to  quite  another  view  ; and,  indeed, 
makes  it  difficult  to  say  where  life  may  not  have  reigned  in 
some  former  age  or  may  not  even  still  reign. 

Into  whatever  realm  of  nature  we  pry  with  the  microscope, 
if  only  there  be  moisture  in  it,  and  oxygen  have  access  to  it, 
then  what  is  found  is  this,  that  the  higher  the  power  of  the  in- 
strument, just  so  much  the  greater  its  revelations  of  life,  animal 
or  vegetable  ; just  so  much  the  more  numerous  the  living  beings 
or  things  that  are  seen  in  the  field  of  the  instrument. 

As  to  water  in  general,  tho  it  may  be  such  as  to  have 
been  hitherto  held  to  be  pure,  chemists  and  biologists  give  it  as 
their  opinion  that  in  order  to  be  free  from  life  it  must  have  been 
recently  distilled  ; if  not,  it  never  fails  when  analyzed  to  give  in- 
dications of  ammonia,  which  as  a product  of  the  analysis  of  a 
natural  medium  or  substance  is  generally  accepted  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  present  or  previous  existence  of  living  nature  in 
the  medium  or  mass  subjected  to  analysis.  And  indeed,  with- 
out invoking  the  aid  of  chemical  analysis  or  other  means  of  dis- 
covery than  the  eye,  aided  by  the  microscope,  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  any  drop  of  water  which  has  stood  exposed  to  the  air  for 
any  length  of  time  which  does  not  show  itself  to  be  teeming 
with  living  organisms. 

It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  the  air  is  full  of  living 
things,  as  ova  and  spores  at  least,  if  not  as  fully  developed 
forms.  There  is,  moreover,  good  reason  for  believing  in  the 
existence  of  the  latter  also  in  the  air.  It  were  strange  and 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nature — for  nature  is  teeming  with 
life  wherever  life  is  possible — that  a medium  should  be  capable 
of  entertaining  in  it  spores  and  ova  in  life  for  an  indefinite 
time  and  not  be  peopled  with  developing  and  developed  organ- 
isms also.  That  they  might  be  light  enough  to  float  in  the  air, 
and  as  fit  every  way  for  leading  their  lives  in  this  medium  as  in 
water,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  that  they  should  be  so 
small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  of  man  is  only  what  is 
to  be  expected  ; while  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope in  this  instance  it  does  not  appear  how  it  could  be  ap- 
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plied  with  a chance  of  success  in  catching  them.  Moreover,  if 
caught,  such  is  probably  the  delicacy  of  their  organization  that 
before  they  could  be  subjected  to  examination  they  would  most 
likely  have  been  shrunk  up  so  as  to  be  mistaken  for  spores.  In 
a word,  nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  find  any  region  where  man 
himself  can  live  which  is  not  occupied  by  other  forms  of  life 
also.  Nay,  where  man  could  not  live  a moment — where,  till 
lately,  it  was  believed  that  nothing  could  live,  and  that  naught 
but  eternal  darkness  and  desolation  reigned,  in  fine,  the  low- 
est depths  of  the  ocean,  like  the  sunny  meadows  and  hillsides, 
are  now  found  to  be  not  merely  teeming,  but  carpeted  with  liv- 
ing beings  ! 

Nor  is  it  only  in  quantity  and  diffusion  that  simple  organ- 
isms everywhere  abound,  but  also  in  exquisite  symmetry  and 
beauty.  In  comparison  with  many  of  them  every  thing  among 
large  animals  seems  slow  and  stolid,  and  often  ugly.  They  are 
to  large  animals  what  lacework  is  to  matting.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  happily  it  is  not  necessary  to  inspect  them  in  the 
living  state,  which  would  be  impossible  for  all  but  a few  ob- 
servers. Happily,  an  indefinite  time  after  they  may  have  died 
one  can  study  them  at  his  leisure  in  the  cabinet  ; for  many  of 
these  beings,  tho  so  minute,  have  been  endowed  with  the 
power  of  secreting,  for  their  own  protection  while  in  life,  a mar- 
bly  or  quartzy  framework,  which  is  very  durable,  and  which  un- 
der the  microscope  proves  to  be  of  exquisite  beauty.  And  in 
consequence  of  this,  geology  has  already  made  the  discovery 
that  not  only  are  many  strata,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent, 
wholly  composed  of  them — composed  of  them  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, indeed,  as  to  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  those  rocks 
which  exhibit  no  traces  of  pre-existing  animals,  and  are  there- 
fore named  azoic,  are  devoid  of  such  traces,  not  because  there 
were  no  living  beings  at  the  time  of  the  original  deposition  of 
those  strata,  but  because  the  central  heat,  the  abyssal  pressure, 
and  the  chemical  action  to  which  these  rocks  have  subsequently 
been  subjected,  which  have  obviously  changed  them  much  (so 
much,  indeed,  as  to  have  gained  for  them  the  name  of  meta- 
morphic  rocks),  have  obliterated  all  the  traces  of  antecedent  or- 
ganization. 

No  doubt  the  existing  state  of  chemical  hypothesis,  as  popu- 
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larly  held  at  present,  implies  that  all  the  silicium,  all  the  cal- 
cium, etc.,  which  constitute  the  skeletons  of  these  protesta 
and  protozoa  existed  before  the  organisms  in  which  these  ele- 
ments are  found  ; nay,  existed  forever,  or  at  least  from  the  com- 
mencement of  creation,  so  that  instead  of  having  been  really 
secreted  in  any  measure  by  these  organisms  they  were  merely 
taken  up  by  them  into  their  bodies  from  without.  But  if  we 
do  not  embarrass  ourselves  with  the  chemical  hypothesis  alluded 
to  (which  rests  on  very  insufficient  evidence,  and  begins  to  be 
very  seriously  called  in  question  even  by  chemists),  if  we  fall 
back  on  simpler  views  of  the  inner  structure  of  material  nature, 
and  look  to  the  obvious  tendency  of  geological  observation,  we 
shall  be  led  rather  to  infer  that  it  is  not  with  respect  to  our- 
selves merely,  not  among  such  animals  and  plants  merely  as 
happen  to  be  visible  to  our  eyes,  that  life  precedes  death,  but 
that  far  more  extensively  what  is  now  dead  is  only  what  has 
been  left  behind  of  what  formerly  was  alive.  At  any  rate,  what 
we  actually  observe  as  to  the  relation  of  the  organic  and  the  in- 
organic, the  living  and  the  dead  in  nature,  is  this,  that  every 
living  thing,  either  during  its  life  excretes,  or  after  its  dissolu- 
tion leaves  behind  it,  a certain  quantity  of  dead  or  mineral  mat- 
ter. That  all  this  in  every  case  has  been  introduced  into  the 
living  organism  in  the  very  forms  in  which  it  is  given  out  by  it 
is  generally  maintained.  But  it  is  merely  assumed  ; it  never 
has  been  proved.  And  it  has  been  disputed,  and  that  as  the 
result  of  experiment,  by  some  of  the  most  accurate  and  philo- 
sophical chemists,  as,  for  instance,  Dr.  Prout,  when  interpret- 
ing the  changes  that  must  have  been  going  on  during  incuba- 
tion. But  no  experiments,  especially  of  late,  have  been  made 
to  test  it,  because  experiment  in  general  is  the  slave  of  hypo- 
thesis, and  experiments  which  in  their  issue  might  possibly 
damage  a favorite  belief  are  generally  avoided. 

It  may  be  stated,  however,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  looking  simply  to  nature  for  information  much  ashy  or 
mineral  matter  may  have  what  may  be  called  a meteoric  origin, 
or  origin  from  fire,  as  well  as  from  vital  action.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  have  to  consider  the  latter  only. 

But  it  will  be  truly  said  that  such  a theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  dead  matter  which  abounds  in  our  planet  to  such  an  extent 
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is  contradicted  by  chemical  experiments  and  chemical  analysis 
in  general,  which,  wheresoever  and  by  whomsoever  performed, 
constantly  gives  between  sixty  and  seventy  different  kinds  of 
residuary  particles  of  matter,  which  can  neither  be  partitioned 
farther  nor  resolved  into  others  which  are  known.  And  these  un- 
decomposable  particles,  it  is  said,  are  therefore  legitimately  infer- 
red to  be  true  atoms  and  distinct  material  elements,  and  of  these 
only  a very  few  are  capable  of  being  animated  or  of  ministering 
in  any  w'ay  to  life.  This  argument,  however,  is  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  human  chemist,  at  best  but  a feeble  and 
short-lived  creature,  in  his  actions  upon  nature,  which  are  pos- 
sible only  at  the  surface  of  one  small  planet,  and  which  are 
more  short-lived  than  himself,  can  accomplish  all  that  nature 
out  in  the  universe  with  her  cosmic  forces  can  accomplish,  operat- 
ing upon  matter  during  numberless  ages.  Moreover,  she  does 
not  suffer  the  elements  by  which  chiefly  she  works  out  her  own 
economy  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  chemists  at  all,  till  after 
she  has  consolidated  them  by  abyssal  pressure  and  tested  their 
stability  by  the  central  heat  of  the  globe,  the  white  heat  of  the 
sunbeam,  and  the  explosive  violence  of  the  volcano. 

But  already  it  may  have  occurred  to  the  reader  that  he  would 
like  to  see  this  view  and  the  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  life 
tested,  or  at  any  rate  co-ordinated  or  viewred  in  relation  to  the 
theory  of  development,  w'hich,  tho  not  without  the  sincere 
alarm  of  many  religious  men,  is  adduced  by  men  of  science  in 
general  as  the  great  step  and  discovery  in  science  in  modern 
times.  It  is  generally  and  truly  said  that  there  is  nothing  that 
is  extensively  accepted  and  generally  believed,  but  howrever  er- 
roneous it  may  be  in  the  body  of  its  statements  still  has  a soul 
of  truth  in  it.  Let  us  see  howr  the  search  for  the  living  among 
the  dead  may  stand  with  the  theory  of  development.  Now  to 
meet  this  theory  at  the  fountain-head,  plainly  we  must  go  to 
the  nebular  hypothesis  of  the  astronomer. 

Well,  then,  this  theory,  wrhen  not  specialized  beyond  what 
the  astronomer  requires,  that  is,  wrhen  considering  merely  a very 
rare  medium  composed  of  material  particles  actuated  by  elas- 
ticity and  gravitation,  and  therefore  subject  to  known  mechani- 
cal principles  of  motion,  is  a very  fair  hypothesis.  That  the 
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solar  system,  before  it  came  to  consist  of  sun,  planets,  and  sa- 
tellites, existed  as  a nebula,  or  matter  in  the  aeriform  or  fully 
individualized  state,  is  a rational  conception.  The  aeriform  is 
the  most  completely  endowed  or  perfect  state  of  matter,  and, 
therefore,  if  we  are  to  conceive  an  initial  state  of  the  material 
system  at  all,  it  is  the  most  rational  hypothesis,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  supported — nay,  we  may  say  suggested — by 
observation,  for  many  nebulae  are  to  be  seen  in  the  remote  hea- 
vens. But  to  serve  the  purposes  of  particular  sciences,  and  es- 
pecially to  find  a place  for  the  theory  of  development  in  natural 
history,  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  it  more  particularly.  And 
here  the  naturalist  might  well  wish  the  chemist  did  not  come  in 
between  him  and  the  astronomer.  For  here  he  must  exchange 
the  name  nebula  (in  which,  being  essentially  nebulous,  there  is 
little  harm)  for  “ cosmic  gas”  (Haeckel),  which  while  it  is  a 
great  extension  of  the  hypothesis  is  very  threatening  as  to  its 
inner  composition.  For  down  to  the  present  day  modern 
chemistry,  still  maintaining  its  recoil  from  the  absurd  doctrine 
of  transmutation  as  held  by  the  alchemists,  showing  the  falla- 
cies of  their  experiments  and  substituting  its  own  with  its  own 
interpretation  of  them,  has  hitherto  maintained,  as  has  been 
stated,  that  matter,  instead  of  being  ultimately  homogeneous 
in  the  last  analysis  of  nature,  as  the  word  nebula  suggests,  con- 
sists of  at  least  between  sixty  and  seventy  different  kinds  of  atoms 
or  elements  which  are  essentially  distinct,  and  which  cannot  be 
partitioned  farther  or  transmuted  into  each  other  at  all.  They 
differ  remarkably  in  weight,  some  of  them  being  more  than  a 
hundred  times  heavier  than  others.  They  differ  also  in  many 
other  respects,  which  are  said  to  be  “ chemical.”  But  happily 
they  all  agree  in  those  properties  with  which  mechanics  in  gen- 
eral, and  specially  astronomy,  has  to  do,  and  which  are  named 
“ physical.”  How  they  could  agree  so  far  and  yet  be  essential- 
ly different  is  not  easily  conceived.  But  here,  at  any  rate,  look- 
ing to  the  actual  state  of  the  chemical  theory,  is  a remarkable 
complication  intruded  into  the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  in  these 
circumstances  does  it  not,  let  us  ask,  wonderously  fulfil  very  ex- 
actly the  ancient  conception  of  a chaos  ? 

But  what  we  have  here  especially  to  remark  is,  that  this  chemi- 
cal doctrine  of  a great  variety  of  aboriginal  dissimilar  material 
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elements,  is  a great  disparagement  to  the  theory  of  evolution, 
and  a great  detraction  from  its  intellectual  or  logical  beauty.  It 
is  also  a great  discouragement  to  philosophy  when  balancing 
the  claims  of  theism  against  pantheism,  or  rather,  let  us  say, 
pancosmism  ; for  neither  the  nebular  theory  of  the  astronomer 
nor  the  cosmic  gas  of  the  chemist  and  naturalist  look  beyond 
matter  and  motion — in  one  word,  dynamic  force — at  the  com- 
mencement of  nature,  and  therefore  any  term  such  as  pantheism, 
involving  theism  as  a part  of  it,  is  too  much.  If,  indeed,  all  the 
chemical  elements  were  capable  of  being  animated,  or  of  minis- 
tering to  life,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  them  in  a theolog- 
ical point  of  view.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Of  all 
the  sixty-four  elements  of  the  chemist  found  in  this  world  not 
more  than  four  seem  to  be  essential  to  life,  a few  others  being 
borrowed  in  small  quantities  from  all  the  rest  which  go  to  con- 
struct the  earth’s  crust. 

This  argument  against  such  an  amount  of  dead  matter  at  the' 
commencement  of  nature  stands  upon  the  supposition  that  a 
purely  ideal  universe,  such  as  must  present  itself  in  the  mind  of 
an  infinite,  a perfect  intelligence,  is  itself  already  so  perfect  that 
thought  can  find  but  one  sufficient  reason  for  awarding  to  it 
another  mode  of  existence,  especially  one  in  some  sense  ex- 
ternal to  the  perfect  mind  itself.  And  that  reason  is  the  pecu- 
liar condition  on  which  alone  enjoyment  or  happiness  is  possi- 
ble. As  for  enjoyment  or  happiness  itself,  it  is  something  so 
precious  compared  with  all  other  things  that  in  the  last  analysis 
it  comes  out  that  all  other  things  owe  whatever  value  they  pos- 
sess simply  to  their  relation  to  enjoyment  or  happiness.  Now 
of  this  affection  of  mind  one  of  the  conditions  of  existence  is 
individuality  in  the  being  who  is  to  be  capable  of  it.  Where 
one  only  exists  no  more  than  one  can  be  happy.  While  by  a 
creation  of  beings  capable  of  enjoyment,  which  is  plainly  within 
the  power  of  an  Almighty  Being  who  knows  what  happiness  is, 
and  is  Himself  ever  blessed,  infinite  millions  may  be  happy  too. 
Thus  we  reach  solid  ground  for  standing,  while  we  emancipate 
ourselves  from  pantheism  with  all  its  intellectual  claims  and 
moral  faults,  and  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  the  world-old 
orthodox  belief  of  a Creator  and  a creation. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  view  does  not  justify  the  actual 
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creation  as  we  see  it  in  existence  around  us,  for  there  is  more 
suffering  in  it  than  enjoyment,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  quantify  of 
matter  which  is  dead  and  incapable  of  enjoyment  is  immensely 
greater  than  that  which  is  living  and  might  possibly,  therefore, 
enjoy  its  existence.  Here  is  an  accumulation  of  objections 
countenancing  pessimism  rather  than  such  an  economy  as  the- 
ism suggests.  As  for  the  first,  we  must  pass  over  it  for  the  pres- 
ent, remarking  only  that  however  much  suffering  there  may  be 
in  the  actual  world,  it  still  holds  true  that  the  economy  of  things 
is  such  that  every  sentient  creature  tends  to  its  own  well-being, 
and  the  state  of  feeling  corresponding  to  a state  of  well-being 
is  precisely  enjoyment.  May  we  not  add,  in  the  words  of  Paley, 
“Teeth  were  made  to  eat  and  not  to  ache.”  And  further, 
with  all  that  is  against  the  world,  for  which  the  Author  of  Na- 
ture is  not  responsible,  “ it  is  a happy  world  after  all.” 

But  let  us  bestow  some  thought  upon  the  other  objection, 
namely,  that  there  is  so  much  dead  matter  in  the  world  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  living  or  which  may  be  made  to  minis- 
ter to  life.  That  it  is  so  we  have  now  seen  not  merely  by  ocu- 
lar observation  but  by  the  teaching  of  modern  chemistry,  which 
of  sixty-four  elements  gives  only  four  as  truly  organic  or  consti- 
tutive in  the  main  of  organisms  to  which  life  attaches.  We  have 
seen  how  this  belief  interferes  with  a theory  of  evolution,  suppos- 
ing this  theory  to  be  pure  on  its  own  terms  and  co-ordinate  in 
its  extent  with  the  creation,  or  at  any  rate  the  material  system. 
To  be  fully  in  keeping  with  this  theory  the  cosmic  gas  should 
be  homogeneous,  or  consist  of  one  sort  of  particles  only,  those 
which  differ  from  them  least,  and  whose  atomic  weight  is  the 
lightest,  being  the  first-fruits  of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  re- 
spect of  condensation, the  nadoSos  of  Heraclitus,  the  cathode  of 
Faraday,  or  condensation  generally.  Is  there  no  evidence  then 
in  favor  of  such  a working  in  nature  as  goes  to  verify  this  view  ? 
Yes,  it  cannot  be  unequivocally  .detected,  indeed,  in  the  down- 
ward course,  because  we  have  no  access  to  regions  where  there 
is  intense  pressure,  and  where  condensation  and  the  construc- 
tion of  molecules  too  stable  to  be  decomposed  in  the  labora- 
tory may  be  going  on.  But  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  virtue 
of  the  light  along  with  the  heat  which  they  emit,  we  have  ac- 
cess to  the  upward  or  rarefying  course,  to  analytic  or  decompos- 
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ing  agencies  of  which  the  analytical  apparatus  of  the  laboratory 
is  but  a sorry  mimicry.  The  naked  eye  indeed,  which  is  a syn- 
thetic instrument  designed  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the 
unities  which  the  mind  is  ever  seeking,  and  not  an  analytical 
apparatus,  gives  us  the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies  en  masse , 
with  only  such  variations  in  color  as  are  found  to  be  associated 
with  degrees  of  heat  varying  in  intensity,  such  as  whiteness, 
yellowness,  redness.  But  happily  light  from  the  stars,  the 
same  as  that  from  terrestrial  bodies,  when  made  to  pass  trans- 
versely through  a transparent  wedge  or  prism,  before  it  enters 
the  eye,  is  thereby  deprived  of  its  synthetic  character,  and  in 
being  rendered  useless  for  natural  vision  is  analyzed.  Even 
the  smallest  pencil  that  can  awaken  the  sensation  of  light  is 
spread  out  into  a spectrum  or  display  of  colors.  Newton, 
who  first  accounted  truly  for  this  phenomenon,  measuring  the 
beautiful  spectrum  which  he  obtained  with  a sunbeam  sent 
through  a glass  prism,  and  comparing  the  different  tints  given 
by  the  spectrum  to  the  eye  with  the  tones  given  by  the  scale 
of  music  to  the  ear,  found  so  much  satisfaction  in  observing  the 
analogy  that  he  did  not  vary  his  experiments  sufficiently,  and 
the  Newtonian  conception  of  seven  primitive  colors  and  the 
ideas  of  the  great  philosopher  prevailed  in  science  till  quite 
lately.  But  now  it  has  been  found  that  every  particular  sub- 
stance when  luminous,  emits  light,  which  when  analyzed,  singled, 
or  spread  out  by  the  prism,  has  a particular  spectrum  of  its  own. 
And  thus  by  simply  looking  at  substances  through  the  prism  or 
spectroscope  they  may  be  recognized  and  discriminated  from 
one  another  by  the  astronomer  or  the  naturalist  without  invok- 
ing the  chemist  first  to  destroy  them  and  then  to  say  what  they 
are. 

Great  progress  in  our  knowledge  of  natural  substances  has 
been  made  within  these  few  years  during  which  the  spectro- 
scope has  been  in  use.  And  what,  let  us  ask,  has  been  its 
teaching  with  respect  to  the  chemical  elements  ? Do  spectro- 
scopic observations  go  to  support  the  belief  that  at  the  creation  or 
the  beginning  of  nature  the  cosmic  gas  or  matter  in  the  aeriform 
state  consisted  of  at  least  some  sixty-four  essentially  dissimilar 
undecomposable  intransmutable  particles,  as  implied  by  the 
limits  of  chemical  analysis  and  generally  maintained  in  chemical 
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treatises  ? No,  the  teachings  of  spectrum  analysis  are  very  differ- 
ent. This  instrument,  when  directed  to  the  sun,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a star  of  comparatively  low  temperature,  does  in- 
deed offer  to  the  eye  the  spectra  or  light  proper  to  not  a few 
of  the  metals  familiar  in  our  planet  whose  ultimate  particles 
are  held  to  be  simple  and  undecomposable,  such  as  magnesium, 
sodium,  calcium,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  above  all,  hydrogen,  and 
about  a dozen  others.  But  this  is  already  to  be  remarked  that 
those  whose  atomic  weight  is  lightest  seem  to  prevail.  When, 
again,  the  instrument  is  directed  to  stars  whose  more  intense 
whiteness  seems  to  indicate  a more  intense  heat,  fewer  of  these 
so  called  elements  are  indicated,  as  if  the  higher  temperature 
had  resolved  the  others  into  them.  But  what  is  most  interesting 
to  us  in  our  present  inquiry  is  the  information  given  by  the 
spectroscope  when  directed  to  those  heavenly  bodies  where  the 
analytic  power  is  not  the  divulsive  force  of  heat  but  the  law  of 
diffusion,  where  the  quantity  of  matter  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  space  in  which  it  is  lodged,  and  where,  consequently, 
this  law  itself  operating  secularly  would  distribute  the  matter 
to  the  utmost,  so  that  ultimately,  if  the  chemical  elements  are 
not  real  atoms,  none  but  the  most  stable,  if  even  these,  would 
survive.  Bodies  of  such  tenuity  as  is  now  referred  to  are  nebulas 
and  comets.  Now,  to  the  amazement  of  the  observer,  the  spec- 
troscope, when  directed  to  the  light  of  a nebula,  gives  as  its  con- 
stituents only  two  chemical  elements,  namely,  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen.  And  still  more  wonderful,  when  directed  to  the  light 
of  a comet  it  gives  only  hydrocarbon.  Now  these  are  the 
lightest  chemical  elements  known  in  the  laboratory.  The 
atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  being  the  lightest  of  all  that  are 
known,  is  assumed  as  the  unity  of  the  scale.  There  are  none 
having  their  atomic  weights  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  on  this  scale.  After 
hydrogen  immediately  comes  carbon,  whose  atomic  weight  in 
the  most  classical  period  of  philosophical  chemistry  was  taken 
at  6 (and  now  in  common  with  most  others  is  the  same 
doubled).  After  these  comes,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
most  gifted  chemists  (Laurent),  nitrogen,  its  atomic  weight  7 
(tho  in  the  aeriform  state  it  is  certainly  7x2  = 14).  Besides 
being  so  stable  or  undecomposable  these  elements  are  very 
abundant  in  nature.  And  they  seem  to  indicate  one  of  the  sim- 
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plest  ways  in  which  less  stable  and  heavier  elements  under  in- 
tense heat  or  under  the  law  of  diffusion  may  be  reduced  to  sim- 
pler elements.  Thus  let  us  take  the  atomic  weights  which  were 
agreed  on  at  that  time  which  I have  characterized  as  the  classi- 
cal period  of  philosophical  chemistry  ; they  are  generally  a little 
heavier  than  those  which  are  adopted  now,  since  they  have  been 
submitted  to  far  more  trying  ordeals  in  the  laboratory.  And 
this  is  just  what  is  to  be  expected  if  they  are  really  not  simple 
and  indivisible,  but  molecular  structures  composed  of  a greater 
or  smaller  number  of  the  true  units  of  matter  ; for  under  such 
ordeals  it  consists  with  the  analogy  of  nature  to  expect  that  in 
many  cases  a certain  amount  of  vaporization  or  escape  of  units 
would  take  place,  and  so  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element  in 
hand  be  proportionally  lightened.  This  granted,  many  of  the 
surviving  and  more  stable  elements  could  have  resulted  from 
heavier  ones  simply  by  halving  or  dedoubling.  Thus  stellar 
chemistry  does  not  give  potassium  at  all  its  full  atomic  weight 
40,  but  it  gives  abundantly  calcium  its  atomic  weight  20.  In 
like  manner,  by  dedoubling,  sodium  24  would  give  magnesium 
12.  And  in  these  instances  the  similarity  between  the  originals 
and  their  supposed  dedoubles  is  very  confirmatory  of  such  a view. 
Then  again  iron,  which  is  intimately  associated  in  nature  with 
silicium,  and  lithium,  which  is  the  metallic  basis  of  the  alkalies,  is 
28,  and  silicium  is  14,  as  is  also  nitrogen,  which  being  dedoubled 
twice  give  lithium  = 7,  and  so  on.  But  if  the  view  which  we  are 
now  entertaining  as  to  the  greater  simplicity  and  the  smaller  num- 
ber of  the  atoms  of  nature  than  those  of  the  chemist  is  to  be  in- 
quired into,  plainly  nature  will  be  found  to  have  many  other  meth- 
ods of  analysis  than  that  of  halving  merely.  Now  this  view  may 
claim  at  last  to  be  favorably  entertained  by  minds  of  philosophical 
culture  generally.  For  while  the  greatest  chemists  have  always 
looked  to  it  with  favor,  but  were  afraid  to  affirm  it  for  want  of  an 
experimental  verification,  there  is  no  longer  this  reserve  on  the 
subject.  Dumas,  the  most  philosophical  of  chemists,  and  Per- 
petual Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  long  favored 
this  view  ; but  while  some  experimental  members  of  the  same 
Academy  (Despretz,  etc.)  argued  strongly  against  it,  he 
did  not  press  it.  But,  at  a meeting  of  that  authoritative 
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body,  on  the  strength  or  excuse  of  a communication  from  Mr. 
Norman  Lockyer,  giving  the  results  of  his  observations  with 
the  spectroscope  in  stellar  chemistry,  and  his  own  conclusions 
from  them,  the  great  French  chemist  spoke  out  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  unequivocally,  in  favor  of  the  ultimate  unity  and 
identity  of  the  material  elements.  And  it  cannot  be  long 
before  this  view  prevails. 

Here,  then,  is  the  anticipation  of  a great  step  in  the  interest 
of  the  theory  of  development,  and  of  much  higher  interests,  as 
we  shall  presently  see.  The  “ cosmic  gas”  is  no  longer  a chaos 
consisting  of  a multitude  of  dissimilar  substances.  It  is,  like  the 
medium  of  light,  or  the  ether  itself,  a homogeneous  medium. 

But  it  shows  its  relation  to  an  unity  as  to  its  cause,  accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  the  theist,  by  tending  to  develop  unities  in 
it  by  the  grouping  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanical  con- 
struction of  the  single  material  elements  into  molecules,  the 
earlier  and  simpler  members  of  which  are  indestructible  or  un- 
decomposable  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist.  These  being 
the  most  stable  will  also  be  last  to  survive  under  any  dissocia- 
tive or  analytic  force.  And  what  is  it  that  the  spectroscope 
has  now  informed  us  ? When  all  others  have  disappeared,  or 
when  molecular  synthesis  is  possibly  commencing,  as  in  nebulae 
and  comets,  the  elements  which  are  found  are  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  carbon.  Now  this  discovery  has  very  important  bear- 
ings on  theodicy.  We  have  found  in  an  early  page  that  the 
multiplication  of  living  beings  and  the  occupation  of  space  by 
them,  inasmuch  as  such  beings  are  capable  of  enjoyment,  is  an 
adequate  reason  for  awarding  existence  to  individualized  beings, 
that  is,  for  a creation,  in  contrast  to  pantheism  or  pancosmism. 
If,  then,  in  these  first  developed  and  last  surviving  elements  we 
find  those  of  all  the  sixty-three  which  are  best  fitted  for  minister- 
ing to  life,  and  which  do  in  reality  constitute  the  quick  parts  of 
living  beings,  there  is  all  the  evidence  in  this  field  which  it  admits 
of  that  the  material  creation  was  designed,  and  that  by  a benevo- 
lent Being  seeking  to  extend  His  own  ever-blessedness  beyond 
Himself,  by  sowing  life  and  a capacity  for  enjoyment  broadcast 
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into  space.  Now  these  elements,  least  and  lightest  of  all,  and, 
strange  to  say,  found  and  found  alone  in  nebulae  and  comets, 
are  the  very  elements  which  are  found  by  the  chemist  when  he 
has  decomposed  to  the  utmost  the  mobile  or  living  parts  of  any 
living  creature.  There  is  a fourth,  no  doubt,  and  one  in  the 
absence  of  which  there  can  be  little  or  no  life  for  the  others, 
namely,  oxygen.  But  it  might  be  shown  that  we  are  not  to 
expect  this  element  after  extreme  analytical  agency  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  especially  where  hydrogen 
abounds,  since  both  ever  tend  to  unite  and  to  lapse  together  into 
common  vapor  or  aqueous  matter.  In  like  manner,  when  instead 
of  existing  in  a sphere  of  analytic  or  separative  agency,  nitrogen 
along  with  hydrogen  exists  in  a sphere  of  synthetic  or  unifying 
agency,  there  results  ammonia,  a kind  of  double  vapor  having 
many  natural  analogies  with  common  vapor.  And  both  of 
them,  by  their  volatility  and  easy  transformability  appearing  to 
be  life-preservers  in  the  organism,  while  the  carbon,  which  en- 
ters into  the  living  tissue  along  with  them,  from  its  entirely  op- 
posite nature,  its  fixed  and  fixing  character,  prevents  that  life 
from  being  too  ephemeral. 

With  the  organic  elements,  then,  as  the  first  products  and 
the  last  survivors  of  the  molecular  or  material  system,  and  look- 
ing especially  to  hydrogen,  which  in  stellar  astronomy  shows 
itself  so  conspicuously  almost  everywhere,  what  are  we  led  to 
infer  as  to  the  real  constitution  of  the  cosmic  gas  ? Shall  we 
infer  that  it  consisted  of  hydrogen  only  ? This  would  be  a 
great  reduction  of  the  chaos  which  modern  chemistry  believes 
in.  And  it  has  been  tried  again  and  again  whether  this  ele- 
ment might  not  be  held  as  the  genetic  principal  of  all  the  rest. 
But  it  has  been  as  often  found  that  this  will  not  do,  for  there 
are  not  a few  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  other  elements  which 
are  not  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen,  and  which,  therefore, 
cannot  consist  of  a unified  group  of  hydrogen  atoms  and  noth- 
ing else.  Besides,  the  calling  or  function  of  hydrogen,  by  all 
that  appears  in  the  economy  of  nature,  is  to  be  given  off  from 
other  molecules,  in  which  it  is  either  included  or  occluded,  not 
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to  be  condensed  into  molecules  which  are  thereafter  undecom- 
posable. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  element  which  seems  the  ap- 
pointed mate  of  hydrogen,  so  that  they  never  meet  without  run- 
ning together  and  vanishing  both  of  them  in  the  genesis  of  a 
new  and  wholly  dissimilar  substance.  This  other  element  is 
oxygen.  The  fact  that  it  has  not  been  found  by  observers  in 
general  in  the  chemistry  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  while  it  is  so 
abundant  in  our  planet,  seems  to  indicate  that,  unlike  hydrogen, 
it  is  easily  transformable  and  decomposable.  And  it  is  certain 
that,  unlike  hydrogen,  which  is  ever  tending  to  be  giving  off, 
oxygen  is  intensely  parasitic,  and  tends  to  enter  into  and  re- 
main in  union  with  almost  every  thing.  But  its  proper  mate  is, 
as  has  been  said,  hydrogen,  and  the  two,  in  the  intimate  state 
of  union  which  has  been  referred  to,  constitute  aqueous  or  com- 
mon vapor. 

Without  attempting  here  to  show  the  primeval  and  highly 
genetic  character  of  oxygen  (tho  prepared  to  do  so),  the  cos- 
mic gas  of  chemists  as  of  Haeckel  or  the  naturalists,  consist- 
ing of  some  sixty-four  solid  elements,  thus  appears  to  have  been 
correctly  named  by  the  astronomers  a nebula  or  medium,  com- 
posed in  the  main  of  common. vapor — nay,  we  must  say  composed 
altogether  of  common  vapor,  for  the  nitrogen,  the  carbon,  and 
the  hydrogen  of  the  nebulae  and  comets  we  must  regard  as  sub- 
sequent developments. 

This  nebula,  however,  could  not  always  remain  wholly  in 
the  aeriform  state.  Unless  it  were  of  infinite  extent,  condensa- 
tion would  take  place  towards  the  centre,  and  an  ocean  form 
there  ; while  on  the  upper  or  outer  surface  all  around,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cold  of  further  space,  there  would  be  a covering  of 
cloud  with  a true  atmosphere  or  region  of  transparent  vapor 
between. 

Thus  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced  science  seeking 
a beginning  of  the  material  system,  we  must  fall  back  upon  old 
Thales,  and  on  inspired  Moses,  who  with  more  detail  describes 
a primeval  “ deep,”  and  the  expanse  in  the  midst  to  divide  the 
waters  which  were  under  it  from  those  that  were  above  it.  But 
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the  gravitation  towards  the  centre  of  the  superincumbent  matter 
still  condensing  and  pressing  more  and  more  severely  will  gene- 
rate such  a heat  as  must  soon  differentiate  the  homogeneous 
globe  of  water,  and  it  belongs  to  the  view  of  things  generally 
held,  to  maintain  that  an  atom  of  oxygen  would  result  from  the 
decomposition  of  every  atom  of  water.  The  world  was  there- 
fore now  fitted  for  the  manifestation  of  life,  if  suitable  organisms 
were  given  to  entertain  it.  Now  when  we  consider  that  the 
Creator  of  all  is  himself  ever-living,  and  life  in  its  very  essence, 
and  that  He,  in  all  His  life  and  power  to  impart  it  wherever  He 
wills,  is  present,  not  as  a distant  spectator,  but  immanently  pre- 
sent, so  that  the  new-born  world  moves  and  has  its  being  in  His 
living  being,  what  more  rational,  what  more  in  accordance  with 
science  than  to  receive  with  rational  and  scientific  faith  such  a 
record  as  that  of  the  inspired  historian,  when,  with  oriental  bold- 
ness, he  represents  the  Creator  as  commanding  the  sea  and  the 
land  and  the  expanse  over  them  to  “ bring  forth  abundantly  the 
living  creature?” — a mode  of  creation  which  is  finely  character- 
ized by  the  prophet  when  he  says  that  “ the  glory  of  the  Lord 
is  the  fulness  of  the  whole  earth”  (inverted  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, see  Is.  6 : 3).  The  organic  elements  are  the  first  that 
would  be  developed  out  of  the  primeval  waters  ; these  waters, 
then,  could  not  be  called  dead,  and  they  would  soon  be  teeming 
with  individualized  life  and  its  well-being,  namely,  enjoyment. 
And  thus  by  the  universal  institution  of  water  at  first  two  great 
ends  were  gained.  The  iceberg  or  rock-water  is  so  easily  fused 
and  retained  in  a molten  state  that  it  is  as  fit  as  any  other  rock 
when  molten  for  securing  the  spherical,  the  most  suitable  form 
of  a world,  while  its  temperature  in  its  fused  state  is  so  moderate 
that  it  is  most  suitable  for  organic  life  and  enjoyment. 

In  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  (considering  that  we  are  now  deal- 
ing with  the  works  of  Him  to  whom  a thousand  years  are  as 
one  day)  we  must  conclude  that  the  heat  and  pressure  on  the 
tender  particles  of  water  would  hurry  their  transformation  into 
molecules  too  dense  and  stable  to  be  directly  fit  for  ministering 
to  life.  But  tho  not  directly  they  would  still  be  indirectly 
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available  for  this  purpose  ; for  matter,  that  it  may  be  easily  trans- 
formable and  capable  of  life,  must  be  tender  and  soft,  or  easily 
compressible,  and  will  therefore  stand  in  need  of  stable  and 
dead  matter  as  a covering'  or  skeleton  to  preserve  its  form.  The 
central  development  of  the  primeval  ocean  giving  the  mineral 
elements  still  contribute  to  the  life  of  the  world,  and  when  raised 
by  central  fire  and  vapors  afford  a platform  for  a multitude  of 
animated  species  and  for  the  vegetable  kingdom,  without  which 
all  animals  could  not  subsist  but  by  appropriating  each  other 
as  food,  and  consequently  destroying  life,  and  in  doing  so  caus- 
ing much  suffering,  tho  that  is  not  so  certain. 

I am  sorry  to  think  that  the  views  here  entertained  are  very 
different  from  those  usually  advanced.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  all  in  favor  of  a true  theory  of  develop- 
ment, which  under  a most  defective  conception  of  such  a mode 
of  creation  is  the  idol  of  the  day.  It  must  be  admitted,  also, 
that  we  now  account  for  the  embarrassment  of  men  of  science 
as  to  the  origin  of  life  while  they  ignore  or  deny  the  omnipres- 
ence of  the  Ever-living  One  and  His  immanence  in  all  the  heights 
and  depths  of  created  being,  as  also  the  end  and  aim  of  his  cre- 
ation, and  think  to  find  life  by  seeking  the  living  among  the 
dead. 

But  the  theory  of  development  as  a truly  logical  conception 
has  not  yet  been  justified  were  it  left  in  the  state  to  which  we 
have  brought  it.  It  no  longer,  indeed,  has  a most  heterogene- 
ous chaos  of  chemical  atoms  or  miscellaneous  elements  of  mat- 
ter and  blind  force  for  its  foundation  and  first  word.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  older  idea  and  the  language  of  astronomy,  instead 
of  a cosmic  gas  we  have  found  a true  nebula.  But  this,  tho. 
matter  of  the  finest  kind,  is  still  matter,  while  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity, resting  itself  upon  the  Creator,  who  is  a spirit,  demands 
some  medium  that  serves  to  intercede  between,  if  not  to  unite, 
the  spirit  with  the  material  substance.  Now  that  looking  to 
nature  we  appear  to  have  in  ether,  the  existence  of  which  and 
that  filling  all  the  celestial  spaces  is  now  generally  conceded  by 
science,  and  of  the  relation  of  which  to  mind  and  life  the  in- 
spired historian  informs  us,  when  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  narrative  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  he 
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represents  the  Creator  as  uttering  the  sublime  fiat,  “ Let  there 
be  light,”  for  light  is  the  action  proper  to  the  universal  ether. 

Now  just  as  the  chemical  elements  of  matter  result  from  the 
grouping  of  single  material  elements  which  are  identical,  analo- 
gy leads  us  to  infer  that  the  material  element  results  from  the 
grouping  and  unification  of  ethereal  elements.  And  thus  by  a 
reference  to  the  universal  ether  the  theory  of  development  is 
still  further  improved  and  purified,  and  the  discontinuity  between 
spirit-substance  and  matter  is  lessened.  For  such  are  the 
properties  of  ether  that  it  has  been  well  tho  awkwardly  named 
“ mind-stuff.”  But  one  step  more  and  the  development 
theory,  viewed  as  acting  in  one  direction  at*  least,  is  complete. 
And  that  is  to  assume  that  inasmuch  as  the  Creator  Himself  is 
a spirit,  and  that  of  all  kinds  of  existence  spirit  is  the  best,  and 
that  an  immediate  effect  is  to  be  expected  to  have  a greater 
resemblance  to  the  producing  cause  than  a remote  effect,  so  the 
great  Creator  did  first  award  existence  to  a world  of  spirits,  pro- 
viding the  realm  of  light  to  be  their  blessed  abode. 

By  this  following  up  of  nature  to  the  fountain-head  the 
theory  of  development  has  acquired  a continuity  and  an  extent 
which  entitles  it  to  be  regarded  as  a logical  conception,  and  in 
harmony  so  far  with  the  course  both  of  thought  and  nature. 
But  only  so  far.  Both  thought  and  nature  teach  that  their 
economy  is  not  a development  or  evolution  all  in  one  direction, 
but  that  it  is  circular  or  cyclical ; that  when  the  full  develop- 
ment and  distance  from  the  source  has  been  reached  the  econo- 
my works  itself  in  a parallel  stream  backward  towards  the  foun- 
tain-head. Of  this  the  most  interesting  phenomenon  to  us  is 
that  just  as  the  grouping  together  and  unifying  of  the  particles 
of  ether  in  the  celestial  spaces  gave  birth  to  the  material  ele- 
ment, so  weak  through  attenuation  that  it  has  lost  the  higher 
energies  of  the  coated  substance,  and  can  manifest  only  blind 
attractions  and  repulsions,  so  is  it  provided  that  the  material 
economy,  in  pursuing  the  same  course  of  unification,  called  upon 
to  do  so  by  the  unity  that  presides  over  all  and  determines  the 
economy,  culminates  in  constructing  a molecular  scaffolding  for 
a powerful  organism  of  ether — in  this  planet  the  myogo-cerebral 
system — in  the  focus  of  whose  synthetic  action  there  results  a 
unity  of  “ mind-stuff  ” which  is  no  longer  actuated  by  merely 
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blind  attractions  and  repulsions  wholly  apathetic,  but  by  loves 
and  hatreds,  having  recovered,  along  with  the  quantity  of  sub- 
stance or  energy  of  which  it  consists,  the  pow.ers  of  mind,  and 
in  virtue  of  its  true  unity  having  this  prerogative,  that  when 
the  material  structure,  which  was  its  mother  and  nurse,  loses  its 
life,  this  more  than  ethereal  unity,  this  soul,  this  spirit,  re-en- 
ters the  realm  of  light,  and  if  the  design  of  the  Creator  has  not 
been  frustrated  by  it,  ascends  towards  Him,  and  in  contemplat- 
ing Him  and  His  surroundings  becomes  a partaker  of  His  ever- 
blessedness. 

And  thus  is  the  cycle  of  development  completed.  Matter, 
the  bugbear  of  the  scientists  of  the  day,  proves  to  be  but  an 
episode  in  the  grand  scheme  of  the  universe,  a beautiful  cloud- 
work  in  the  azure  of  the  spirit-world,  unavoidable,  perhaps,  but 
utilized  by  the  Author  of  all  for  the  redemption  of  the  sub- 
stance of  creation  from  the  apathetic  state,  and  for  restoring  to 
it  the  capacity  of  enjoyment,  along  with  the  prospect  that  that 
enjoyment  shall  be  forever  if  the  design  of  the  Creator  has  not 
been  traversed — and  even  tho  it  were  traversed,  as  we  know 
it  has  been  in  this  planet,  do  we  not  see  even  in  the  process  by 
which  existence  is  awarded  to  the  soul  already  embodied  in  the 
economy  of  things,  a method  of  redemption  ? 

Let  us  accept,  then,  from  naturalists  and  chemists,  ever  seek- 
ing the  living  among  the  dead,  all  that  they  have  to  offer  us  on 
the  head  of  development,  tho  but  as  a likelihood  dignified 
with  the  name  of  a theory,  and  let  us  merely  carry  out  their 
idea  logically  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  continuity  and  the  in- 
defeasible claims  of  reason,  and  we  find  the  tables  are  complete- 
ly turned.  Development  in  nature,  instead  of  being  a blind 
changefulness  among  groups  of  dead  particles,  evolving  forms 
which  were  not  even  dreamt  of  till  they  made  their  apparition 
in  nature,  proves  to  be  a method  of  creation,  by  the  institution 
of  physical  forces,  so  adjusted  to  the  work  appointed  to  them 
that  they  shall  gradually  build  up  the  grand  design  of  the  Crea- 
tor, practically  verifying  every  possible  structure,  and  ever  caus-' 
ing  the  less  fit  to  pass  away  in  favor  of  the  more  fit.  But  in- 
stead of  stopping  where  the  cerebral  cell  has  been  constructed, 
in  connection  with  which  alone  it  is  said  that  mind  is  to  be 
found,  a view  which  blinds  and  desolates  the  universe  all  but  in 
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some  transient  specks  on  this  speck  of  a world  of  ours,  goes 
on  flowing  in  a parallel  stream  upwards  towards  the  fountain- 
head, the  great  Creator,  leaving  matter  beneath  and  behind,  and 
surrounding  Him  more  and  more  as  time  moves  on  with  spirits, 
their  bosoms  reflecting  His  love  and  righteousness,  and  in  the 
adoration  awoke,  in  meditation,  and  in  looking  around  tasting 
His  ever-blessedness. 


John  G.  Macvicar. 


GREEK  AND  A LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 


HE  Greek  language  has  of  late  fallen  upon  “evil  times”  in 


-L  this  country — we  had  almost  said  upon  “evil  tongues.” 
A little  more  than  a year  since,  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Jr.,  a leading  member  of  the  not  very  numerous  Cor- 
poration of  Harvard  College,  was  audacious  enough  to  assail 
“the  divine  language”  as  a college  fetich  and  to  denounce  as 
fetich-worship  the  traditionary  reverence  in  which  it  had  been 
held  by  generations  of  not  unintelligent  scholars.  The  assault 
was  significantly  formal  and  public.  The  oration  in  which 
it  was  made  was  delivered  before  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent audiences  which  could  possibly  be  convened  in  Boston  and 
its  vicinity.  It  was  distributed  widely  through  the  country  by 
newspaper  copyists  and  critics,  and  was  very  generally  read  by 
educators  and  scholars  of  every  description.  The  pamphlet 
issue  soon  passed  to  a third  edition,  the  appendix  to  which 
contains  plausible  and  varied  testimony  in  support  of  its  views 
from  several  English  and  American  writers.  Some  of  these  com- 
ments we  had  proposed  to  notice  at  some  length  as  calling  in 
question  the  views  expressed  in  this  journal.  In  the  mean  while, 
however,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  College  has  reopened  the 
subject,  in  fact  if  not  in  form,  by  an  elaborate  essay  published 
in  the  June  number  of  The  Century  Magazine,  entitled  “What 
is  a Liberal  Education?”  in  which  he  takes  the  ground,  impli- 
edly if  not  avowedly,  that  the  first  degree  in  Arts  ought  not  to 
be  conditioned  upon  a competent  knowledge  of  Greek,  nor  in- 
deed upon  any  knowledge  of  it,  even  the  most  elementary. 
We  also  learn  that  the  academic  authorities  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege have  decided  that  while  Greek  shall  for  the  present  con- 
tinue to  be  required  for  admission  to  the  university  and  in  so 
far  shall  be  made  in  some  sort  a condition  for  the  degree  of 
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Bachelor  of  Arts,  it  shall  be  made  entirely  elective  after  admis- 
sion. All  these  movements  and  conclusions  point  to  the  result 
as  inevitable  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Greek  will 
not  be  required  at  all  for  this  degree  in  Harvard  College,  altho 
it  will  doubtless  be  studied  by  very  many  of  its  students.1  These 
new  aspects  of  the  Greek  question  give  additional  meaning  to 
the  title  prefixed  to  the  very  brilliant  and  scholarly  address  of 
Mr.  Arnold  Green  of  Providence,  entitled  “ Greek  and  What 
Next?”  They  invest  the  subject  with  a somewhat  graver  in- 
terest than  was  excited  by  the  dashing  onslaught  of  Mr.  Adams, 
which  seemed  to  many  more  amusing  for  its  audacity  than 
solid  in  its  reasoning.  Now  that  the  adventurous  President  of 
Harvard  College  has  attempted  to  reason  out  a conclusion  un- 
favorable to  Greek,  and  the  authorities  of  Harvard  have  taken 
more  than  the  fatal  “ first  step,”  which  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
traced, it  seems  necessary  that  the  reasoning  argument  which  is 
urged  in  its  support  should  be  subject  to  whatever  criticism  it 
merits,  and  that  these  somewhat  formal  appeals  to  the  public 
judgment  should  be  responded  to. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  finds  no  special  satisfaction  in  re- 
peating arguments  which  have  often  been  urged,  or  in  reiterating 
statements  which  seem  to  him  but  truisms  and  commonplaces. 
So  long,  however,  as  the  methods  are  so  distinctly  assailed 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  judgment  of  scholars  who, 
to  say  the  least,  are  as  broad-minded  and  as  variously  cultured 
as  Mr.  Adams  or  President  Eliot,  and  which  continue  to  give 
character  to  the  higher  education  of  Germany,  England,  and 
this  country,  it  seems  necessary  to  interpose  a word  of  fearless 
criticism  and  earnest  protest. 

The  title  of  the  essay,  “What  is  a Liberal  Education?”  is 
significant  and  suggestive.  It  is  significant  of  what  the  essay 
ought  to  be,  either  in  form  or  fact,  and  of  what  it  is  not,  either 
in  form  or  fact.  It  would  seem  to  require  and  to  premise  that 
the  writer  should  first  define  what  he  means  by  the  term,  or  at 
least  that  his  discussion  should  enable  his  readers  to  infer  what 


'The  official  announcement  goes  even  farther  than  we  had  supposed,  inas- 
much as  not  only  Greek  but  Latin  and  Mathematics  are  remanded  to  the  Elec- 
tives, while,  with  a singularly  pointed  defiance  of  the  old  traditions,  the  only 
studies  which  are  prescribed  are  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,  German 
and  French,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
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conception  he  had  formed  of  its  signification.  But  he  does 
neither,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  in  the  very  first  sentence 
he  says,  “ The  general  growth  of  knowledge  . . . has  made 
it  necessary  to  define  anew  liberal  education  and  hence  to  enlarge 
the  signification  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.”  That  he 
uses  the  phrase  in  a special  and  variable  and,  in  our  view,  a very 
questionable  meaning  is  clear  enough  to  our  own  mind,  but 
none  the  more  so  from  any  effort  on  his  part  to  state  or  define 
its  meaning.  He  will  pardon  us  for  the  suggestion  that  this 
omission  is  a significant  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
cipline which  comes  from  Greek  culture  and  Greek  studies,  even 
in  the  small  measure  in  which  they  may  be  imparted  within  the 
college  curriculum.  The  study  of  two  or  three  of  the  Socra'tic 
dialogues,  if  kept  faithfully  in  mind  with  a scholar’s  reverence 
for  the  ancient  wisdom  which  is  good  for  all  time,  might  have 
suggested  to  President  Eliot,  through  the  unlucky  experience 
of  the  word-mongers  whom  Socrates  so  often  drives  to  the  wall, 
that  the  meaning  of  the  leading  term  in  any  discussion  should 
be  clearly  understood  from  the  beginning  of  every  argument  and 
strictly  adhered  to  in  its  progress.  President  Eliot  suggests 
further  on  that  the  Greek  civilization  was  not  “ adult.”  We  would 
remind  him  that  in  logic,  at  least,  it  was  by  no  means  “infan- 
tile.” Certainly  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  achievements 
which  it  wrought  for  human  civilization  was  the  production  of 
this  organon  of  thought  which,  beginning  with  Socrates,  was  so 
far  matured  by  Aristotle  as  to  have  become  a necessity  for  all 
subsequent  generations,  including  those  who  shall  hereafter  as- 
pire to  a Bachelor’s  degree  from  Harvard  College. 

Should  President  Eliot  reply  that  by  the  “ signification”  of 
“liberal  education”  he  only  intended  the  branches  of  knowl- 
edge which  such  an  education  includes  or  requires, — that  is,  that 
he  concerned  himself  only  with  the  “extent”  of  the  term  and 
not  at  all  with  the“  content,” — we  reply  that  this  brings  to  light 
even  more  distinctly  the  assumption  which  is  fatal  to  the 
success  of  his  argument.  That  assumption  is  that  one  set  of 
studies  are  precisely  as  good  as  another  for  the  purpose  of  “ lib- 
eral education,”  provided  they  are  taught  with  equal  thorough- 
ness and  invested  with  equal  dignity  by  being  made  the  condi- 
tions of  an  academic  prize  and  honors,  and  provided  they  be 
open  to  a liberal  election,  such  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
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student’s  prospective  work  or  profession  in  life.  That  all  these 
are  pure  assumptions  which  require  to  be  proved  might  have 
been  discovered  by  President  Eliot  had  he  clearly  prepared 
himself  to  answer  the  question  “ What  is  a Liberal  Education  ?” 
by  a definition  of  its  essential  import  and  purpose.  It  ought  to 
be  no  secret  to  a gentleman  who  is  himself  so  liberal  in  his  own 
culture  and  so  well  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  other  cul- 
tured men,  that  a very  large  number  of  eminent  scholars  and 
teachers  hold  views  which  are  opposed  to  his  own,  in  respect 
to  the  distinctive  and  appropriate  conception  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion and  in  respect  to  the  comparative  value  of  different  classes 
of  studies  in  their  fitness  to  promote  this  end.  Whatever  his 
own  views  upon  either  of  these  subjects  maybe,  he  ought  to  be- 
think himself  that  if  he  expects  to  convince  his  antagonists,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  contest  the  points  in  respect  to  which  he  and 
they  hold  opposite  opinions.  If  he  holds  in  fact,  as  his  argu- 
ment would  seem  to  imply,  that  every  kind  of  education  is 
equally  liberal,  and  that  there  are  no  common  studies  which  are 
common  in  that  they  tend  to  cultivate  the  man  as  contrasted 
with  the  specialist,  and  if  he  goes  farther,  as  many  of  his  argu- 
ments seem  to  imply,  and  holds  that  the  more  special  they  are 
the  more  appropriate  they  are  to  liberal  culture  because  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  pursued  with  enthusiasm  and  success,  then 
let  him  take  his  ground  and  defend  it.  But  to  seem  to  be  un- 
conscious of  this  wide  difference  of  opinion  exposes  him  fairly  to 
the  charge  of  voluntary  or  involuntary  ignorance  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  question  which  he  essays  to  discuss.  The  logic 
which  seems  somehow  to  have  been  matured  in  “ the  infantile 
civilization”  of  the  Greeks  might  have  taught  him  the  impor- 
tance of  a definite  knowledge  of  the  question  which  he  attempts 
to  argue.  We  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  open- 
ing sentence  of  this  essay,  did  not  the  defect  which  we  have 
noticed  characterize  the  entire  argument.  Whatever  be  its 
merits  and  however  valuable  the  separate  considerations  which  it 
urges,  they  are  all  vitiated  by  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  correctly  to  conceive  and  define  a liberal  education  as 
it  is  commonly  and  as  we  think  correctly  understood. 

Leaving  the  President’s  failure  to  definitely  conceive  and 
state  what  he  means  by  a liberal  education,  we  proceed  to  his 
argument, -which  is  directed  to  three  conclusions:  first,  “that 
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the  number  of  school  and  college  studies  with  equal  weight  and 
rank  for  this  highly  valued  degree  needs  to  be  much  enlarged 
secondly,  “that  these  studies  should  be  liberally  elective;”  and 
thirdly,  “ that  the  existing  order  should  be  changed  in  important 
respects.”  After  stating  these  propositions,  he  recognizes  the 
strong  opposition  which  they  are  likely  to  encounter  in  conser- 
vative minds  as  a very  formidable  obstacle  in  his  way.  To  this 
he  proceeds  to  lay  siege,  by  a very  elaborate  and  apparently 
learned  review  of  the  history  of  the  progress  of  “ liberal  studies” 
against  the  conservative  prejudices  of  learned  educators  for 
nearly  a thousand  years.  He  recites  how  hard  it  was  to  intro- 
duce the  study  of  Greek  itself  into  the  universities  of  Paris  and 
Oxford,  and  contends  that  Physics  and  Chemistry  are  not  yet 
fully  admitted  into  the  same.  He  urges  that  in  the  Mathemat- 
ics which  have  been  long  in  undisputed  possession  the  analyti- 
cal has  obtained  such  a victory  over  the  geometrical  method  as 
is  equivalent  to  a revolution.  He  urges  next  that  the  way  in 
which  Latin  is  studied  at  present,  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
methods,  is  another  example  of  a change  akin  to  a revolution  ; 
and  finally  he  returns  to  the  slow  but  revolutionary  progress  by 
which  Greek  fought  its  way  into  its  present  pre-eminence  in  the 
universities  of  England  and  the  Continent.  In  all  this  there  is 
the  display  of  imposing  details  which  are  fitted  to  impress  the 
unlearned  reader  whose  prejudices  President  Eliot  now  and  then 
condescends  to  flatter  by  methods  which  makes  the  critic  cry 
out  for  an  half-hour  of  Socrates,  the  crude  product  of  “ the  in- 
fantile civilization”  of  the  Greeks.  The  examples  cited  in  this 
elaborate  induction  go  to  show  that  universities  are  slow  to  ac- 
cept innovations  in  the  material  and  methods  of  education. 
This  conclusion  would  be  accepted  without  hesitation  by  all 
parties,  but  it  by  no  means  justifies  the  practical  application 
which  President  Eliot  would  derive  from  it.  The  examples 
which  he  cites  are  of  the  introduction  of  new  studies,  as  the 
new  Physics,  the  new  Greek,  and  the  new  Mathematics.  These 
new  studies  are  all  grouped  by  the  reasoner  under  the  common 
title  of  novelties  either  in  method  or  subject-matter,  each  of 
which  must  necessarily  supplant  something  which  held  its 
place.  He  forgets  to  observe  that  in  every  case  in  which  the 
new  has  brought  itself  into  a place  of  honor  it  has  never  thrust 
out  anything  that  deserved  to  remain.  Greek  did  not  expel 
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Latin,  but  took  its  place  by  its  side.  Least  of  all  did  it  dimin- 
ish the  importance  of  linguistic  study.  The  new  Physics  did  not 
displace  the  study  of  nature.  The  new  Psychology  did  not  di- 
minish the  attention  given  to  psychical  phenomena.  The  new 
and  better  Theology  did  not  drive  out  Theology  altogether. 
The  new  Physics  and  the  new  Psychology  simply  introduced 
better  methods  of  studying  the  same  facts  and  prosecuting 
the  same  science.  The  new  Mathematics  did  not  set  aside 
the  old  Geometry,  but  superinduced  upon  its  permanent  re- 
lationships the  magic  processes  of  the  new  analysis.  President 
Eliot  overlooks  this  most  important  fact  in  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  leaps — viz.:  “This  hasty  retrospect  shows,  first, 
that  some  of  the  studies  now  commonly  called  liberal  have 
not  long  held  their  present  pre-eminence ; and  secondly,  that 
new  learning  has  repeatedly  forced  its  way,  in  times  past, 
to  full  academic  standing,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
conservative,  and  of  the  keener  resistance  of  established 
teachers  and  learned  bodies,  whose  standing  is  always  sup- 
posed to  be  threatened  by  the  rise  of  new  sciences.  History 
teaches  boldness  in  urging  the  claims  of  modern  literatures 
and  sciences  to  full  recognition  as  liberal  arts.”  The  argu- 
ment which  could  only  have  force  with  the  half-educated  igno- 
rance of  superficial  readers,  tho  urged  by  the  head  of  the 
oldest  and  most  erudite  university  in  America — viz.,  that  the 
oldest  and  most  learned  of  its  professors  and  its  graduates  must 
be  expected  to  cherish  unreasonable  prejudices  against  the 
novelties  which  he  would  urge  upon  their  acceptance — is  cer- 
tainly not  convincing  so  far  as  the  Greek  language  is  concerned. 
We  are  well  aware  that  he  introduces  other  arguments  than 
these.  At  present  we  are  not  concerned  with  his  revolutionary 
appeals  to  the  ignorance  of  the  populace,  and  to  the  shallow 
half-learning  of  the  rapid  generalizers  from  partial  data  who  are 
so  abundant  in  the  present  generation,  and  who  are  likely  to 
abound  still  more  if  President  Eliot’s  theories  are  to  prevail. 

We  submit  to  our  readers  that  the  conclusions  established 
by  the  facts  adduced  are  none  other  than  these:  that  learning  in 
the  form  of  letters  and  sciences  has  been  constantly  making 
progress ; that  the  universities  have  contributed  largely  tho  not 
exclusively  to  this  progress ; that  new  discoveries,  new  litera- 
tures, new  sciences,  have  been  successively  systematized  and 
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taught  at  the  universities  as  rapidly  as  the  convictions  of  the 
learned  have  required.  He  might  have  added  that  to  these 
changed  convictions  the  universities  have  very  largely  con- 
tributed. That  universities  are  properly  cautious  and  conserva- 
tive is  natural  and  reasonable,  and  for  this  reason  when  they  are 
reproached  for  that  caution  and  circumspection  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  exercise  the  friends  of  sound  learning  have  sometimes 
a right  to  be  offended. 

Whether  these  feelings  are  reasonable  or  not,  we  insist  that 
this  elaborate  argument  ad  invidiam  has  not  established  the 
conclusion  that  the  conservatism  of  educated  men  in  respect  to 
so  great  an  innovation  as  the  abandonment  of  the  study  of 
Greek  as  an  essential  element  of  a liberal  education  is  neces- 
sarily a bigoted  prejudice  which  must  sooner  or  later  give  way 
before  modern  ideas. 

It  is  possible  that  we  regard  the  preliminary  flourish  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot  in  too  serious  a light.  We  must  do  credit  to  its  author 
to  observe  that  he  does  not  regard  it  as  decisive,  but  proceeds  to 
urge  in  detail  the  position  which  his  induction  has  made  proba- 
ble that  “ History  teaches  boldness  in  urging  the  claims  of 
modern  literatures  and  sciences  to  full  recognition  as  liberal 
arts.”  The  first  example  which  he  names  is  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature,  which  he  affirms  is  “ of  equal  academic 
value  or  rank  with  any  subject  now  most  honored.”  That  this 
English  language  is  a most  interesting  and  inspiring  study  to 
any  one  who  has  gone  through  a thorough  “academic”  study  of 
language,  and  that  the  English  literature  is  all  that  President 
Eliot  claims  for  it  to  the  student  who  has  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  classic  analysis  and  reading,  we  are  foremost  to 
affirm  ; but  that  the  English  language  or  literature  can  be  made 
a substitute  for  either  Latin  or  Greek  to  an  English  or  a Ger- 
man student  as  an  “ academic”  study  we  do  not  believe.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  affirms  the  contrary,  but  he  gives  no  reasons  for  his 
opinion,  but  simply  contents  himself  with  very  familiar  truisms 
concerning  Shakespeare  and  the  English  people,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  translations  in  English  from  “ the  masterpieces  of  liter- 
ature, sacred  and  profane,”  and  the  possibility  of  learning  “ much 
more  about  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  through  Eng- 
lish than  through  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin.”  We  do  not  care 
to  press  the  inquiry  how  this  last  saying  is  consistent  with  the 
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subsequent  assertion  that  the  German  is  indispensable  to  every 
scholar  as  a thesaurus  of  universal  knowledge ; but  surely  Presi- 
dent Eliot  was  more  than  usually  incautious  when  he  says  that 
“ Greek  literature  compares  with  English  as  Homer  compares 
with  Shakespeare — that  is,  as  infantile  with  adult  civilization." 

After  these  confident  but  unsupported  assertions  that  as  lan- 
guage and  literature  English  is  capable  of  as  effective  use  and  de- 
serves the  same  dignity  as  Greek,  he  breaks  out  with  the  indig- 
nant inquiry  why  it  is  not  put  to  this  use  and  honor,  and  he 
seeks  in  vain  for  an  answer,  but  ringing  fifty-fold  changes  upon 
this  one  question,  the  sole  answer  to  them  all  being,  It  ought  to 
be  so,  therefore  it  must  be  so.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter 
upon  these  most  vexed  questions.  We  are  content  to  accept 
the  facts,  attested  as  they  are  by  the  varied  experience  of  many 
generations,  that  for  the  majority  of  academic  students  the  most 
efficient  method  of  studying  the  grammar  of  the  English  and  of 
learning  to  appreciate  its  literature  is  found  in  the  analytic  and 
aesthetic  study  of  the  classical  languages  and  literature.  Why 
this  is  so  we  do  not  stay  to  inquire.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  so,  therefore  it  is  not  so.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  “ American  youth  in  large  numbers  study  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  do  not  thereby  learn  English.”  We  do  not  contend  that 
they  gain  from  their  classical  studies  the  half  of  what  they 
might  with  more  skilful  and  aesthetical  instruction,  nor  do  we 
hold  that  “ no  linguistic  discipline  can  be  got  out  of  the  study 
of  the  native  language.”  We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  much 
discipline  can  be  gained  in  this  way.  What  we  do  hold  is  that 
the  study  of  the  classics  is  the  most  efficient  means  for  analy- 
sis and  aesthetic  training  in  English  or  in  any  native  language, 
and  that  it  exacts  a discipline  which  one’s  mother-tongue  with 
all  its  endearments,  and  particularly  the  English  language,  can- 
not furnish  so  effectively  as  Greek  and  Latin. 

It  is  equally  in  vain  to  ask,  as  does  President  Eliot,  “ How 
then  was  the  Greek  mind  trained  in  language  ?”  We  reply,  That 
is  a question  which  we  are  not  bound  to  answer.  What  renders 
it  more  puzzling  still  is  that  we  do  know  that  the  Greek  mind 
was  not  trained  to  the  development  and  mastery  of  the  Greek 
language  by  the  methods  of  formal  grammar,  the  elements  of 
which  were  a late  outgrowth  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  in  the 
hands  of  the  Stoics.  Nor  was  criticism  either  of  art  or  letters 
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an  early  development  of  the  Greek  mind.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  formal  criticism  inspired  or  directed  the  wondrous  verse  of 
Homer  or  Aeschylus,  or  the  matchless  prose  of  Plato  and 
Demosthenes.  But  the  matchless  superiority  of  the  Greek 
language  in  respect  to  clearness,  flexibility,  and  comprehensive- 
ness is  not  for  any  such  reason  to  be  denied  or  depreciated 
in  its  priceless  value  as  an  instrument  of  culture  to  the  human 
race  for  all  time.  The  fact  is  true  whether  we  can  explain 
it  or  not.  It  holds  true  even  under  every  attempt  to  explain 
it  away.  The  old  Athens  on  the  Aegean  Sea  is  still  superior  to 
the  new  Athens  on  Boston  Harbor ; the  old  Plato,  the  old 
Socrates,  and  the  old  Diogenes  are  in  many  respects  superior 
to  the  Sage  of  Concord  even  when  reinforced  by  the  new  Soc- 
rates and  the  new  Diogenes  in  the  persons  of  Alcott  and 
Thoreau.  The  language  of  Greece,  tho  it  was  the  product  of 
what  President  Eliot  chooses  to  call  an  “infantile  civilization,”  , 
remains  with  its  literature  more  than  a product  of  mere  natural 
development — a gift  of  God  for  all  time  in  spite  of  our  a priori 
theories  of  what  it  ought  to  be  in  comparison  with  the  English 
or  any  other  modern  tongue,  or  any  attempt  to  depreciate  it  as 
an  instrument  of  culture  and  education. 

President  Eliot  confesses  this  inferiority  of  the  English  when 
confronted  with  a fact  which  he  cannot  explain.  “ For  ten  years 
past  Harvard  University  has  been  trying,  first,  to  stimulate  the 
preparatory  schools  to  give  attention  to  English,  and,  secondly, 
to  develop  and  improve  its  own  instruction  in  that  depart- 
ment, but  its  success  has  thus  far  been  very  moderate.”  And 
he  adds  that  “ this  comparative  neglect  of  the  greatest  of  litera- 
tures in  American  schools  and  colleges  is  certainly  a remarkable 
phenomenon.”  He  undertakes  to  explain  it  “ by  the  relative 
newness  of  this  language  and  literature  ; it  requires  two  or  three 
hundred  years  to  introduce  new  intellectual  staples ; secondly, 
by  the  real  difficulty  of  teaching  English  well,  a difficulty  which 
has  only  of  late  years  been  overcome  ; and  thirdly,  by  the  daz- 
zling splendor  of  the  revived  Greek  and  Latin  literature.”  All 
which  are  statements  in  other  words  that  it  is  by  means  of  clas- 
sical study,  other  things  being  equal,  that  the  English  language 
and  literature  can  be  most  efficiently  studied,  especially  by  a 
scholar.  This  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  holding  that  the 
study  of  English  ought  not  to  receive  greater  attention  in  aca- 
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demic  institutions  than  it  has  done  of  late,  especially  with  its  new 
appliances,  but  it  is  entirely  incompatible  with  the  conclusion 
which  President  Eliot  persistently  urges,  that  it  may  properly 
make  a place  for  itself  by  the  greater  disuse  or  abandonment  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  This,  it  should  be  observed,  is  the  only 
question  under  discussion.  Whatever  other  whole  truths  or 
half  truths  he  has  advanced,  none  of  them  justify  the  revolu- 
tionary measure  which  he  so  confidently  urges  of  the  displace- 
ment of  Greek  and  Latin  by  German  and  English  as  instru- 
ments of  academic  culture. 

In  the  zeal  of  his  argumentation  President  Eliot  loses  sight 
altogether  of  the  fact  that  every  student  who  has  any  literary 
enterprise  or  the  most  moderate  desire  for  self-improvement 
will  undertake  private  studies  in  English  literature,  especially  if 
he  is  animated  by  a true  classical  spirit.  He  makes  no  account  of 
the  fact  that  every  student  who  is  inspired  with  any  intellectual 
ambition  will  give  himself  to  the  liberal  and  independent  read- 
ing  of  good  English  books  in  this  way,  and  will  in  some  sense 
supplement  any  instruction  or  stimulus  which  his  teacher  may 
fail  to  furnish.  The  same  will  be  true  to  a limited  extent  of  his 
voluntary  reading  of  classic  authors.  It  argues  little  for  the 
well  working  of  any  curriculum,  whether  it  be  enforced  or  elec- 
tive, if  it  makes  the  chief  responsibility  for  success  to  depend  on 
the  teacher.  While  the  university  should  furnish  every  possible 
appliance  by  its  enforced  studies,  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  degree  01*  kind  of  culture  which  each 
individual  may  attain  in  his  own  voluntary  studies.  Every  suc- 
cessful student  must  necessarily  have  his  private  and  favorite 
studies ; and  so  far  as  the  elective  system  prevails  he  is  largely 
left  to  his  own  responsibility  for  his  zeal  and  success  in  prose- 
cuting them.  Many  theorists,  and  President  Eliot  among  them, 
reason  as  tho  the  entire  rounds  of  one’s  intellectual  activities 
were  determined  by  what  the  university  provides  in  its  curricu- 
lum, whereas  the  private  and  individual  studies  and  readings  of  all 
ambitious  scholars  are  often  the  most  potent  elements  in  his  aca- 
demic training.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  even  under  a system 
which  is  rigidly  enforced  a very  wide  opportunity  must  be  given 
for  elective  studies,  especially  in  all  departments  of  literature. 

The  next  reform  which  President  Eliot  would  introduce  is 
that  of  academic  equality  for  French  and  German  with  Greek, 
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Latin,  and  Mathematics.  He  urges  their  claims,  “ not  on  utili- 
tarian grounds,”  but  yet  on  account  of  their  indispensable- 
ness to  those  scholars  in  every  branch  of  learning  who  would 
gain  access  to  the  results  of  modern  research  and  modern  genius. 
He  insists  very  correctly  that  where  it  is  practicable  these  lan- 
guages should  be  studied  in  early  life,  if  possible  before  entrance 
into  college.  But  he  reasons  that,  as  it  is  not  always  practicable 
to  find  good  preparatory  instruction,  the  college  should  make 
arrangements  to  give  it  in  all  cases,  and  to  carry  it  so  far  that 
the  student  may  use  the  results  of  it  freely  in  the  advanced 
studies  of  his  course.  He  both  assumes  and  asserts  that  it  is  a 
weakness  to  contend  that  the  study  of  French  or  German  may 
not  be  as  effective  a direct  discipline  of  intellectual  or  linguis- 
tic culture  as  that  of  Latin  or  Greek,  this  opinion  being  asserted 
and  treated  by  him  as  exploded  among  all  illuminated  educa- 
tors of  the  modern  school. 

Reserving  any  further  comments  upon  this  position  and 
conclusions  for  another  place,  we  pass  to  his  disposal  of 
History.  This  study,  he  rightly  remarks,  is  a liberal  study 
if  any  should  be  regarded  as  such.  Upon  this  topic  he 
descants  in  a series  of  fervid  remarks  to  which  no  one  can 
take  exception.  Whether  history  can  or  should  be  taught 
to  candidates  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  to  the  extent  and  on 
the  scale  which  he  conceives  possible  seems  to  us  very  ques- 
tionable— so  questionable  that  his  confident  assertions  sound 
like  rhetorical  declarations.  It  is  obvious  that  two  or  three 
years  of  exclusive  attention  must  be  given  to  historical  studies  in 
order  to  realize  such  an  ideal  of  liberal  achievement.  While  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  historic  studies  are  very  imperfectly  achieved 
in  our  best-provided  universities,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
little  or  nothing  more  can  be  done  with  the  best  qualified  stu- 
dents and  under  the  most  liberal  arrangement  of  electives  than 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  leading  topics  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive principles,  with  perhaps  a minute  discussion  of  a single 
theme.  Nor  would  it  be  desirable,  were  it  practicable,  to  antici- 
pate and  condense  those  results  which  only  the  persistent  study 
of  a half-score  of  subsequent  and  mature  years  can  achieve. 
While  we  confess  the  inadequate  provision  for  historic  study  in 
the  most  if  not  all  of  our  colleges,  we  cannot  respond  to  the 
extravagant  conceptions  and  representations  of  what  is  possible 
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for  the  candidate  of  the  first  degree.  Moreover,  we  would  pre- 
fer that  the  true  historic  spirit  should  be  awakened  by  sub- 
sequent studies,  rather  than  that  the  young  man  of  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-four  should,  as  the  result  of  the  study  of  a 
series  of  so-called  philosophies  of  history  or  of  brilliant  sec- 
tions of  the  historic  panorama,  think  himself  prematurely  to  be 
the  master  of  the  historic  past.  He  cannot  but  think  that  such 
inflated  representations  of  what  is  possible  for  a young  man  in 
his  teens  to  learn,  and  of  what  the  universities  ought  to  impart, 
as  President  Eliot  furnishes  in  this  essay,  are  mischievous  in  the 
extreme. 

«> 

Political  Economy  is  treated  by  him  very  much  as  is  History  : 
with  similar  overstatements  of  what  is  possible  and  desirable  as 
a condition  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  more  rather  than  less  presumption  were  not  desirable 
than  usually  prevails  in  the  choice  between  the  much-disputed 
theories  of  this  most  vexed  science,  and  whether  the  youth- 
ful graduate  would  not  usually  be  the  wiser  if  he  held  his  confi- 
dent and  prematurely  formed  opinions  in  abeyance  for  a second 
revision.  Such  a revision  would  attend  a fuller  acquaintance 
with  its  subject-matter  and  a candid  consideration  of  its  con- 
flicting theories.  Perhaps  it  would  often  be  wiser  and  safer  to 
reserve  this  revisal  of  one’s  studies  for  the  light  of  practical  ob- 
servation, such  as  can  only  be  gained  in  the  conflicts  of  business 
and  public  life.  It  may  be  safely  questioned  whether  any 
greater  advantage  would  comedrom  the  attempt  to  finish  one’s 
reading  in  political  economy  at  the  university  than  the  ambition 
to  do  the  same  with  history. 

The  last  topic  which  is  treated  is  the  physical  sciences. 
Upon  this  topic  the  writer  expends  his  usual  eloquence  and 
falls  into  his  accustomed  exaggerations,  as  the  result  of  which 
he  contends,  as  against  an  imagined  antagonist  who  can  nowhere 
be  found,  that  these  studies  ought  surely  to  be  “admitted” 
to  the  magic  circle  of  the  liberal  arts.  The  only  point  which  he 
makes  which  is  worthy  our  notice  is  that  in  this  study  we  have 
to  do  with  “things.”  What  he  means  by  things  is  supposed  to 
be  facts  of  matter  as  contrasted  with  facts  of  spirit.  Surely  he 
does  not  mean  that  science,  as  science,  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  relations  of  things — viz.,  their  causes  and  laws — as  truly 
as  with  facts  or  phenomena.  What  he  intends  is,  doubtless, 
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that  the  theories  and  principles  of  physical  science  are  more 
readily  tested  by  observation  and  experiment  than  those  of 
History,  Literature,  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Political  Economy, 
and  that  for  this  reason  “ Physics”  is  deserving  of  special  promi- 
nence in  the  magic  circle  of  “ the  Arts.”  This,  we  presume,  no 
one  will  dispute ; but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  experi- 
mental method  in  the  laboratory  or  the  field  can  be  advan- 
tageously applied  beyond  certain  limits  by  the  candidates  for 
the  Bachelor’s  degree,  and  still  less  that  they  can  be  as  effectual 
instruments  of  intellectual  or  philosophical  discipline.  The 
same  general  and  special  reasons,  for  and  against,  which  have 
been  considered  under  other  topics  here  present  themselves 
and  need  not  be  repeated.  We  only  add  what  the  author  him- 
self has  most  positively  and  almost  angrily  asserted  in  his  essay 
on  “The  New  Education:”  that  the  time  for  the  scientific 
study  of  nature  is  necessarily  somewhat  late,  and  it  is  in  vain 
to  endeavor  to  hasten  it  by  special  studies;  that  it  is  only  in 
the  form  of  Natural  History  that  it  can  be  studied  with  any 
advantage  in  the  early  period  of  education.1  Had  he  referred 
to  this  essay  he  might  have  spared  us  the  following  complaint: 
“ I do  not  know  a single  preparatory  school  in  this  country  in 
which  natural  science  has  an  adequate  place,  or  any  approach 
to  an  adequate  place,  altho  some  beginnings  have  lately  been 
made;”  and  this  also:  “The  [sic]  Science  is  rarely  introduced 
as  early  as  the  Sophomore  year;  generally  it  begins  only  with 
the  Junior  year,  by  which  time  the  mind  of  the  student  has 
become  so  set  in  the  habits  which  the  study  of  languages  and 
mathematics  engenders  that  he  finds  great  difficulty  in  grasping 
the  scientific  method.”  We  refer  to  this  earlier  essay  of  the 
writer  qs  containing  a fuller  and  in  many  respects  a much  more 
rational  discussion  of  many  of  the  topics  which  are  treated  of  in 
the  more  recent  paper  in  respect  to  both  academic  and  univer- 
sity education,  including  the  special  themes  of  classical  and 
scientific  study.  The  writer  of  the  first  paper  was  not  then  the 
President  of  Harvard  College,  and  did  not  contemplate  it  as 
desirable  or  possible  that  special  classical  and  scientific  studies 
should  be  prosecuted  in  the  same  schools.  Much  less  did  he 
dream  that  it  was  either  possible  or  desirable,  as  he  now  seems 
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to  dream  and  argue,  that  the  same  academic  staff  should  exercise 
the  functions  which  in  other  countries  are  divided  between  the 
Gymnasium,  the  Real  Schule,  and  the  University. 

But  we  may  not  dwell  longer  upon  this  theme.  The  author 
has  now  reached  the  conclusion  of  his  imagined  battle  with  “the 
sixteenth  century”  in  the  following  words:  “To  the  list  of 
studies  which  the  sixteenth  century  called  liberal  I would 
therefore  add,  as  studies  of  equal  rank,  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, History,  Political  Economy,  and  Natural  Science,  not  one 
of  which  can  be  said  to  have  existed  in  mature  form  when  the 
definition  of  liberal  education  which  is  still  in  force  was  laid 
down.  In  a large  university  many  other  languages  and  sciences 
will  be  objects  of  study.  I confine  myself  to  those  studies 
which  in  my  judgment  are  most  desirable  in  an  ordinary  col- 
lege.” Were  the  discussion  to  stop  here  we  should  infer  that 
the  conclusion  which  had  been  reached  was  that  some  knowl- 
edge of  all  these  branches,  the  new  as  well  as  the  old,  the  studies 
of  the  nineteenth  as  truly  as  of  the  sixteenth  century,  should 
be  required  in  an  ordinary  college  as  the  conditions  of  the 
Bachelor’s  degree.  This  conclusion  would  be  accepted  by  most 
readers,  with  perhaps  here  and  there  an  exception  in  respect  to 
one  or  more  of  the  modern  languages.  No  one  would  deny  as 
against  President  Eliot  that  all  these  studies  ought  to  be  con- 
templated as  entering  into  the  ideal  of  a complete  academic  educa- 
tion— that  is,  the  education  of  “ an  ordinary  college”  with  its 
Bachelor’s  degree  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  university  with 
its  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  the  grammar-school  as  introductory  to 
the  college.  We  say  as  entering  into  the  ideal  of  a college  cur- 
riculum, not  surely  as  mastered  in  their  completeness,  but  as 
mastered  in  their  elements  with  more  or  less  approach  to  complete- 
ness. 

That  President  Eliot  would  not  accept  this  phrasing  of  his 
conclusion  we  are  well  aware.  It  would  certainly  spoil  his  sub- 
sequent argument,  which  proceeds  as  follows : These  essential 
nineteenth-century  studies  cannot  all  of  them  be  studied  in 
their  completeness  in  the  college.  There  is  also  very  little  hope 
that  much  help  can  be  found  in  the  preparatory  schools;  there- 
fore the  college  must  undertake  the  entire  responsibility  of 
teaching  them  all,  and  within  the  term  of  four  years.  But  this 
cannot  be  done  for  every  student,  especially  if  he  begins  with  the 
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elements.  It  must  therefore  allow  an  election  to  each  indi- 
vidual, and  give  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  every  success- 
ful student  of  some  sort  of  a curriculum.  Of  this  curriculum, — 
or  rather  these  curricula, — the  particulars  are  not  stated.  What 
are  to  be  the  conditions  of  entrance  upon  this  course  of  chosen 
studies,  or  these  courses  (one  or  many),  we  are  not  informed. 
How  elementary  some  of  these  courses  may  be  at  the  beginning 
we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Whether  Greek  may  not  be  allowed, 
provided  it  begins  with  the  alphabet,  or  whether  the  study  of 
the  English  alphabet  may  not  be  permitted,  especially  to  a 
foreigner ; how  much  natural  science  is  to  be  considered  as 
warranting  a Bachelor’s  degree,  or  how  much  Greek  or  Latin  or 
history  or  political  science  or  philosophy,  provided  one  or  two 
of  these  courses  are  to  be  accepted,  as  an  equivalent  to  a greater 
variety  of  liberal  studies — all  these  questions,  we  infer,  are 
matters  of  detail  which  are  to  be  left,  we  suppose,  to  the  Senatus 
Academicus.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  with  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  special  value  of  a degree  will  vary  with  the  reputation 
of  the  college  which  confers  it.  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
its  actual  general  value  will  be  affected  somewhat  as  the 
best  commercial  paper  or  bank-notes  must  suffer  when  this 
class  of  evidences  of  value  is  not  definitely  fixed.  Perhaps  the 
time  has  come  when  academic  degrees  should  be  altogether  dis- 
pensed with.  If  they  were,  some  sort  of  a testimonial  of 
study  and  character  would  be  found  to  be  convenient  and 
necessary.  Possibly  for  this  and  other  reasons  they  had  better 
be  retained.  But  if  they  are,  it  would  seem  that  for  the  present 
at  least  their  established  significance  should  be  adhered  to,  with 
such  modifications  of  elective  and  extra  studies  as  individual 
colleges  may  choose  to  introduce.  Hitherto  all  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country  have  kept  faith  with  one  another; 
and  in  every  case  in  which  they  have  proposed  special  courses 
with  a total  or  partial  omission  of  classical  or  mathematical  study, 
they  have  denoted  this  by  a special  degree.  This  has  notably 
been  true  of  Michigan,  Cornell,  and  Brown  universities,  of  Yale, 
Columbia,  and  Dartmouth  colleges.  Moreover  the  change  pro- 
posed by  President  Eliot  of  giving  a varied  significance  to  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  seems  specially  uncalled  for,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  has  already  come  into  general 
use,  and  that  this  degree  not  only  provides  for  but  requires 
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thorough  studies  in  a wide  curriculum  of  modem  science : in 
that  it  does  not  require  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  but 
does  require  a competent  knowledge  of  one  modern  language  as 
an  instrument  of  research.  Consequently  it  would  seem  to 
meet  all  the  demands  which  are  supposed  to  justify  a change  in 
the  significance  of  the  Bachelor’s  degree. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  express  our  surprise  that  in  this  dis- 
cussion President  Eliot  has  treated  so  lightly  the  duties  and 
opportunities  of  the  preparatory  schools  in  the  matter  of  liberal 
education.  He  does  not  fail  to  notice,  indeed,  that  the  modern 
languages,  including  the  English,  can  be  more  advantageously 
studied  and  often  can  be  satisfactorily  mastered  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  seven  to  ten  years  which  he  assigns  to  a liberal 
education.  He  might  have  insisted  more  emphatically  that 
this  is  the  time  in  which  geography,  the  salient  facts  and  dates 
of  history,  are  generally  learned,  if  learned  at  all,  and  that  the 
same  is  true  of  all  that  knowledge  of  natural  science  which  even 
he  conceives  to  be  desirable  or  practicable  for  the  young  stu- 
dent to  acquire.  Upon  what  might  be  done  and  yet  is  not 
done  in  all  these  particulars  in  the  preparatory  schools  he  might 
have  expended  many  of  those  eloquent  generalizations  which  he 
has  so  completely  at  his  command  and  now  and  then  uses  so 
freely.  He  might  also  have  been  just  and  generous  enough  to 
recognize  the  serious  disadvantages  under  which  all  our  pre- 
paratory schools,  both  the  public  and  the  endowed,  are  forced 
to  do  their  work,  with  scanty  praises,  manifold  criticisms,  and 
little  sympathy  from  college  men.  Instead  of  the  meed  of  gen- 
erous justice,  he  gives  them  only  contemptuous  neglect,  and  not 
even  the  meed  of  that  intelligent  criticism  which  might  have  at 
least  recognized  the  fact  that  they  have  some  share  in  the 
duties  and  opportunities  of  the  training  for  a liberal  education. 
Practically  considered — it  is  not  unjust  to  say — the  university, 
as  President  Eliot  chooses  to  conceive  it,  is  independent  of  the 
fitting  school  on  the  one  side  and  the  school  of  graduates  on 
the  other.  To  the  university  course  only  as  terminated  by  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  President  Eliot  has  chosen  to  limit  his  discus- 
sion, loftily  ignoring  both  the  preparatory  and  graduate  schools 
as  having  any  special  opportunities  or  deserving  any  special  re- 
cognition in  his  theory  of  liberal  education.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  tho  the  final  practical  outcome  of  his  argument  were 
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the  abandonment  of  Greek  by  Harvard  College  as  a condition 
of  the  bachelor’s  degree,  and  as  tho  this  had  controlled  the  dis- 
cussion of  his  theme. 

We  do  not  overlook  the  many  important  truths  which  this 
argument  includes,  nor  the  favorable  and  sometimes  brilliant' 
eloquence  with  which  these  truths  are  uttered.  But  we  cannot 
for  this  reason  disguise  from  ourselves  the  manifest  sophistry 
of  most  of  his  reasonings  and  the  one-sided  conclusions  to 
which  his  reasonings  have  led  him.  We  take  the  liberty,  in 
conclusion,  to  express  our  own  opinions  upon  the  several  points 
which  are  involved  in  this  discussion,  thereby  exposing  our- 
selves to  the  hazard  of  a counter-criticism. 

We  begin  in  the  old-fashioned  way  inherited  from  “ the  in- 
fantile civilization”  of  the  Greeks  of  defining  the  term  Liberal 
Education  in  its  import  and  application.  In  its  import  and  idea 
it  means  that  kind  of  culture  which  tends  to  perfect  the  man  in 
the  variety  and  symmetry  and  effectiveness  of  his  powers,  by  re- 
flection and  self-knowledge,  by  self-control  and  self-expression, 
as  contrasted  with  that  which  brings  wealth  or  skill  or  fame  or 
power.  It  includes  the  most  varied  knowledge  of  facts,  not  as 
facts,  but  as  illustrations  of  principles  and  laws  ; hence  the  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  including  spirit  as  well  as  matter,  knowledge 
recorded  and  exemplified  in  history,  pre-eminently  of  man  as  an 
interpreter  of  nature,  and  therefore  as  capable  of  science  ; of 
man,  also,  as  a creature  of  imagination  and  ideal  culture,  and 
therefore  as  capable  of  literature,  art,  and  ethics  in  individual  and 
social  life.  It  involves  the  study  and  mastery  of  language  by 
which  science  is  fixed,  transmitted,  and  preserved,  and  the  aspi- 
rations and  passions  of  the  human  soul  are  expressed  and  con- 
veyed for  the  inspiration  and  culture  of  the  race. 

While  all  knowledge  is  liberalizing  in  its  tendency,  we  call 
that  knowledge  liberal  by  eminence  which  tends  to  deepen  the 
reflective  and  stimulate  the  imaginative  and  emotional  nature 
as  contrasted  with  that  knowledge  which  brings  profit  or  power 
or  reputation,  or  is  an  art  or  handicraft  or  means  of  gain.  Or, 
if  we  may  define  it  in  another  way,  whatever  knowledge  con- 
nects man  with  his  race  by  a common  sympathy  is  liberal 
as  distinguished  from  that  knowledge  which  exalts  or  isolates 
him  as  an  individual.  Scientific  and  professional  studies  may 
be  pursued  in  a liberal  spirit.  Linguistic  and  literary  studies 
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may  be  the  opposite  of  liberal  in  their  influence.  There  ought, 
however,  to  be  no  conflict  between  these  classes  of  studies, 
least  of  all  when  prosecuted  in  the  generous  atmosphere  of  a 
college  or  university.  Both,  however,  may  become  illiberal 
when  single  branches  or  spheres  of  knowledge  are  pursued 
apart,  or  are  urged  by  their  advocates  to  the  exclusion  or  dis- 
advantage of  others,  or  are  esteemed  for  their  utilitarian  or  self- 
ish value.  They  are  all,  moreover,  branches  of  a common  stem 
and  spring  from  a common  root — viz.,  the  manhood  whose  intel- 
lect feeds  on  common  truths  and  obeys  common  laws.  Hence 
the  possibility  and  the  necessity  of  common  schools  and  com- 
mon studies  to  a larger  extent  than  those  which  are  special. 
Hence  the  enormity  of  the  error  in  principle  that  elective 
studies  should  begin  early  in  the  school-life,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  four  or  five  languages,  with  science  and  history 
and  literature,  should  be  known  by  every  well-educated  man, 
and  that  a good  training  in  what  is  common  is  the  best  pre- 
paration for  what  is  special.  Hence  the  folly  of  the  complaint 
that  so  much  study  and  acquisition  is  required  which  a man  can 
never  use : as  if  every  man  were  not  always  required  to  use  his 
mind,  and  as  if  the  mind  did  not  need  to  be  trained  by  substan- 
tially the  same  processes. 

It  is  obvious  that  a course  of  liberal  culture,  as  thus  con- 
ceived, must  require  time.  The  laws  of  the  body  and  of  the 
mind  forbid  that  the  work  of  two  years  should  be  done  in  one. 
Such  a course  should  also  begin  early  in  life  and  be  prosecuted 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  mind’s  normal  development. 
What  is  of  still  greater  consequence,  these  studies  should  follow 
a certain  order  and  should  be  prosecuted  with  diligence  and 
directed  by  skill.  The  study  of  the  forms  of  language,  of  geo- 
graphy, of  the  leading  facts  of  history,  and  whatever  tasks  the 
memory  should  come  first.  This  is  the  place  for  natural  his- 
tory, with  its  culture  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  its  awak- 
ening and  stimulating  observation  of  nature.  So  soon  as  school- 
life  begins,  and  even  before,  the  study  of  English  should  begin 
in  the  careful  training  to  the  exact  and  elegant  use  of  the  mother- 
tongue  with  the  elements  of  French  and  German  in  order  to  make 
familiar  the  use  of  grammatical  construction,  and  to  prepare  as 
soon  as  possible  for  the  severer  analysis  which  the  Latin  and 
Greek  will  exact  for  the  discipline  of  later  years.  Then  should 
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follow  the  protracted  life  of  the  school,  on  which  so  much  de- 
pends and  to  which  so  little  importance  is  attached  by  many 
theorizers  upon  college  education.  Here  we  take  space  to  say 
that  the  failures  of  college  and  university  life  are  to  be  traced 
in  more  than  three  quarters  of  instances  to  failures  in  the  pre- 
paratory school.  These  failures  may  be  moral  on  the  part  of 
the  family  or  teacher  or  the  pupil,  involving  laziness,  neglect,  or 
perverseness — failures  which  no  subsequent  hospital  of  university 
electives  adapted  to  the  genius  or  taste  of  the  incurables  will  ever 
reach.  Often  there  is  sheer  waste  of  time  from  dawdling,  through 
weakness  on  the  part  of  teacher  or  parent,  or  because  of  some 
stupidity  of  theory  or  routine  in  one  or  both.  Still  oftener  there 
is  waste  from  a want  of  adaptation  to  the  order  of  mental  develop- 
ment such  as  stupefies  the  mind  by  abstractions  of  grammar  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  youth  to  vivify  and  apply.  Whatever  the 
causes  of  failure  may  be,  the  evidence  is  abundant  that  the 
school-life  is  long  enough  when  used  as  it  should  be  to  provide 
not  only  for  the  mastery  of  the  elements  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages, but  also  for  that  of  German  and  French  under  favoring 
circumstances, — with  all  the  knowledge  of  natural  history  which 
is  desirable,  except  for  those  whom  Nature  has  set  apart  as  her 
special  votaries  and  gifted  with  enthusiasm  for  physics  only. 
Let  this  school-preparation  be  adequate  and  the  college  course 
need  be  a failure  to  none,  altho  to  expect  eminent  success  for 
every  individual  is  to  dream  only  to  awake  to  disappointment. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  whatever  be  the  system,  whether 
enforced  or  elective,  whether  preceded  by  ample  or  stinted  pre- 
paration, all  students  are  not  equally  capable,  nor  all  equally 
laborious,  nor  all  equally  earnest  and  upright.  To  teach  or  to 
reason  that  by  a system  of  electives  every  student  can  find  a 
series  of  studies  which  he  will  accept  with  enthusiasm  and 
prosecute  with  delight  is  to  reason  against  nature  and  experi- 
ence, and  therefore  to  declaim  and  argue  against  common-sense. 
That  there  are  adaptations  in  some  natures  to  certain  classes  of 
studies  and  against  others  is  true,  but  these  fittings  and  “ mis- 
fits,” as  they  are  conceived,  often  prove  just  the  opposite  of  the 
conclusions  which  are  drawn  from  them,  i.e.,  that  the  student 
often  most  needs  the  discipline  to  which  he  is  least  inclined. 

The  leading  idea  which  runs  through  whatever  argument  there 
is  in  President  Eliot’s  essay  is  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  or 
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attempt  to  give  the  modern  student  any  so-called  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  cycle  of  modern  literature  and  science,  and 
that  the  best  liberal  education  is  secured  by  proposing  the  mas- 
tery of  one  or  two  affiliated  branches  of  knowledge.  We  regret 
this  most  sincerely ; we  hold  it  to  be  a sin  against  modern  oppor- 
tunities and  modern  light,  and  urge  against  it  the  manifest  aspi- 
rations and  achievements  of  many  ardent  and  enthusiastic  stu- 
dents and  the  successful  achievements  of  not  a few.  The  related 
doctrine  which  is  constantly  assumed  as  axiomatically  true,  that 
the  best  advantages  of  general  culture  can  be  gained  by  master- 
ing a favorite  study  and  giving  one’s  principal  force  to  a chosen 
or  predestined  course  of  limited  reading,  has  just  enough  plausi- 
bility to  make  it  a dangerous  error.  The  limitation  of  the 
writer’s  horizon  of  discussion  to  the  undergraduate  course  of 
what  he  calls  university  life,  with  his  contemptuous  neglect 
of  the  equally  if  not  more  important  four  or  six  years  of 
school  or  gymnasial  preparation,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any 
sympathy  with  a curriculum  which  extends  beyond  the  Bache- 
lor’s degree,  indicates  that  his  mind  is  preoccupied  with  the  de- 
fence and  enlargement  of  the  special  curriculum  of  Harvard 
College  and  its  capacities  to  accommodate  a larger  number  of 
students  by  narrowing  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  to  limited  classes  of  studies,  under  the  plausi- 
ble pretext  of  doing  greater  justice  to  the  demands  of  modern 
science.  Consistency  would  seem  to  demand  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  Greek  as  a part  of  the  required  curriculum  after  admis- 
sion to  Harvard  College,  which  has  been  already  determined 
on,  will  soon  be  followed  by  abandoning  this  requirement  of  it 
altogether. 

We  need  not  say  that  we  have  no  concern  with  the  special 
reasons  which  may  favor  this  conclusion  so  far  as  Harvard 
College  is  concerned.  We  confess  to  the  warmest  and  most 
wakeful  interest  in  the  views  or  principles  which  are  expressed 
by  its  honored  president  in  relation  to  the  studies  and  discipline 
of  what  is  generally  known  as  a liberal  education,  but  we  find 
no  occasion  to  apologize  for  the  expression  of  positive  dissent 
from  some  of  the  conclusions  which  he  urges  and  the  reasons  by 
which  he  would  support  them.  We  do  not  forget,  however,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  that  Harvard  College  is  connected 
with  the  sister-colleges  by  a common  relationship  of  which  the 
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so-called  academic  degrees  are  supposed  to  be  the  symbols. 
These  degrees  are  the  passport  to  a certain  kind  and  measure  of 
public  esteem,  as  having  a common  signification.  They  are  in  a 
certain  sense  common  property,  a kind  of  trade-mark  or  certifi- 
cate, and  recognized  by  common  respect  and  in  some  cases  by 
civil  statute.  This  respect  may  often  be  ill-founded  and  excessive, 
and  yet  it  may  be  of  some  value  and  at  times  have  no  little  prac- 
tical importance.  Any  measure  which  tends  to  make  doubtful 
their  significance  or  diminish  the  respect  in  which  these  degrees 
are  held  affects  the  interests  and  rights  of  all  the  institutions 
which  give  them,  and  is  in  a certain  sense  an  offence  against  the 
common  faith  and  common  understanding  which  exist  among 
educated  men.  Neither  Harvard  College  nor  any  other  col- 
lege has  any  exclusive  property  in  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  nor  any  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  it  pleases,  which  is  recog- 
nized by  the  court  of  either  common-sense  or  the  common  faith 
of  the  educated  community. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  supplementary  matter  con- 
tained in  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Adams’s  address.  Some 
portions  of  it  seem  to  justify  a few  words  of  comment. 

The  brief  address  upon  the  study  of  Greek  by  Mr.  George 
S.  Merriam,  a graduate  of  Yale,  a good  student  and  successful 
teacher  of  Greek,  is  given  at  length  and  with  evident  satisfaction 
by  Mr.  Adams,  as  on  the  whole  sustaining  the  opinions  of  his 
own  discourse.  We  find  in  the  admirable  candor  and  even- 
handed  justice  which  characterize  his  remarks,  as  well  as  in  his 
lucid  and  compact  statements  and  the  sparkling  felicity  of  his 
style,  abundant  evidence  that  the  Greek  culture  which  he  en- 
joyed has  produced  its  legitimate  fruits.  Indeed,  in  every  word 
and  every  sentence  that  he  utters,  even  when  he  is  most  polemic 
in  his  onsets,  he  shows  the  results  of  Greek  culture  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  almost  fanatical  iconoclasm  of  such  a writer  as 
the  editor  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly , whose  unqualified 
hostility  to  classical  study  seems  to  be  tempered  by  scant 
courtesy.  Mr.  Merriam’s  testimony  is  also  positive  proof  that 
his  Greek  studies  not  only  did  him  great  service,  but  left  valu- 
able memories.  His  regret  respecting  them  is  twofold,  being 
precisely  what  many  scholars  feel,  that  he  did  not  prosecute 
them  far  enough  to  read  the  best  authors  with  facility  and 
pleasure,  and  that  somehow  or  other  they  seemed  to  him  to 
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have  crowded  out  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  history  which 
he  now  thinks  he  misses  so  sadly.  His  criticism  of  his  Greek 
studies  as  pursued  by  himself  is  summed  up  in  the  query,  Are 
they  worth  the  two  years  which  they  cost  out  of  the  eight  or 
ten  of  his  student-life?  His  question  is  fairly  answered  by 
another,  and  supplemented  by  one  or  two  more  : Is  he  quite  cer- 
tain that,  defective  as  these  results  seem  to  be,  any  other  studies 
would  have  left  so  much  good  behind?  Would  he  not  find, 
should  he  seek  again,  that  no  quarter  or  fifth  of  his  school  and 
college  life  has  left  similar  results  in  mental  agility,  in 
the  capacity  to  think  clearly  and  to  express  his  thoughts  with 
pith  and  point,  in  the  power  to  penetrate  and  dissipate  shams, 
which  deserve  to  be  compared  with  those  which  were  the  un- 
questioned fruits  of  his  Greek  training?  It  is  indeed  a pity 
that  he  did  not  turn  what  in  a sense  was  a laborious  pleasure, 
and  yet  a pleasure,  into  a positive  joy  by  adding  only  six 
months  more  to  those  studies.  Possibly  he  would  confess  that 
had  he  exercised  a more  docile  faith  in  the  experience  of  others 
and  less  of  the  roving  impulse  that  comes  from  the  rush  and  ex- 
citement of  modern  literature  and  life,  his  testimony  to  the 
value  of  Greek  would  have  been  qualified  by  no  such  misgiving. 

We  sympathize  most  cordially  with  his  plaint  that  he  was 
not  made  familiar  in  the  golden  time  of  his  early  life  with  the 
knowledge  of  nature  and  the  modern  languages.  Doubtless  he 
had  time  enough  in  his  pre-collegiate  studies  to  learn  more  than 
the  elements  of  French  and  German,  and  also  to  become  familiar 
with  natural  history,  had  he  only  been  taught  those  elementary 
lessons  which  might  perhaps  have  made  him  an  enthusiastic  de- 
votee of  the  world’s  present  beauty  and  the  wonders  of  its 
geologic  history.  But  for  this  failure  of  his  youth,  the  college 
which  gave  him  books  in  place  of  “things”  and  speculations 
and  theories  in  place  of  “objects”  is  not  so  greatly  to  blame,  as 
he  would  have  discovered  had  he  attempted  himself  to  teach 
chemistry  or  geology  or  physics  or  astronomy  as  he  taught 
Greek.  That  his  college  taught  him  so  much  of  ancient  and 
so  little  of  modern  history  surprises  him  at  the  review,  but 
perhaps  he  ought  to  be  surprised  at  himself  the  more  that  he 
had  so  little  sense  of  his  own  wants  and  so  little  desire  in  him- 
self to  supply  those  which  he  felt — so  little,  in  short,  of  that  self- 
culture which  the  most  complete  curriculum  always  supposes, 
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and  for  which  it  can  never  be  a substitute.  The  history  of 
every  enterprising  student  will  certainly  attest  to  the  truth  that 
his  self-imposed  and  self-inspired  studies  have  been  his  most 
valuable  studies,  and  that  these  have  not  only  maintained  the 
keenest  delight,  but  have  kindled  the  most  enduring  inspiration. 
Not  unfrequently  there  comes  out  of  the  forest  or  the  moun- 
tains a student  whose  youthful  opportunities  have  been  the 
most  scanty,  who  strides  before  a score  of  those  who  have  been 
trained  by  the  wisest  of  tutors  and  after  the  most  approved  mod- 
ern methods  in  the  knowledge  of  “ things”  as  well  as  of  words. 
This  does  not  prove,  indeed,  that  the  best  of  methods  and  teachers 
are  not  of  priceless  value,  but  it  ought  at  least  to  enforce  the  truth, 
which  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  these  days  of  school  conven- 
tions and  university  theorists,  that,  after  all  that  systems  and 
text-books  can  do,  a wide  margin  of  duty  and  opportunity  is  left 
wherein  the  individual  student  “ must  minister  to  himself,”  and 
consequently  that  neither  the  school  nor  the  college  nor  the  uni- 
versity can  do  everything  and  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  results  which  only  the  individual  can  determine.  What  is 
true  of  the  individual  student  is  true  of  the  individual  teacher. 
No  institution  or  system  will  work  itself  by  its  own  self-moving 
or  self-directing  force.  Whether  it  be  Greek  or  physics  or  his- 
tory or  polity  that  are  taught,  whether  ancient  or  modern 
studies,  they  must  be  individualized  more  or  less  by  the  men 
who  impart  them  in  order  that  they  may  be  assimilated  by  the 
man  who  receives  them.  The  assumption  that  a curriculum,  if 
it  only  be  scientific  in  its  theory,  will  grind  out  a perfect  and 
symmetrical  scholar,  or  that  the  teacher  has  heavier  responsi- 
bilities than  the  individual  pupil,  is  unsound  in  its  theory  and 
misleading  in  a thousand  ways  in  its  influence.  The  experience 
of  every  teacher  and  every  school  of  learning  has  hitherto  taught 
the  lesson  that  man  has  not  yet  become  in  fact  an  intellectual 
machine,  however  generally  he  may  be  regarded  as  such  by  many 
of  the  current  philosophies ; that  environment  may  do  much, 
but  the  individual  man  can  do  much  more. 

We  have  less  occasion  to  notice  the  very  labored  efforts  of 
Professor  James  to  weaken  the  force  of  opinion  and  testimony 
which  are  expressed  in  the  papers  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Berlin  in  the  years  1869  and  ’80.  It  may  certainly 
be  conceded  to  the  critic  that  the  “ practical  trial  ” of  the  two 
15 
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systems  of  study,  the  classical  and  the  non  or  less  classical,  was  not 
in  all  respects  fair  or  decisive,  while  yet  its  results  may  be  taken 
as  on  the  whole  as  decisive  as  could  be  looked  for,  unless  the 
testimony  of  these  eminent  professors  is  challenged  as  hopelessly 
biased  by  prejudice.  No  fair-minded  man  would  certainly  con- 
tend that  some  of  the  considerations  advanced  by  Professor 
James  are  not  entitled  to  respect,  and  yet  it  would  seem  that 
the  experiment  was  as  fair  and  as  decisive  as  could  ever  be. 

The  long  extracts  from  Professor  E.  L.  Youmans  taken 
from  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  are  significant  as  urging  the 
point  made  by  President  Eliot  that  classical  is  essentially  in- 
ferior to  scientific  culture  because  “it  trains  the  verbal  memory 
and  the  reason  so  far  as  it  is  exercised  in  transposing  thought 
from  one  form  of  expression  to  another,”  “ while  the  new 
method  cultivates  the  powers  of  observation  and  the  faculty  of 
reasoning  upon  the  objects  of  experience  so  as  to  educate  the 
judgment  upon  the  problems  of  life.”  “The  problems  of  life,” 
as  we  understand  them,  are  to  a very  large  extent  those  which 
^concern  human  relations,  and  these  are  quite  as  important  as 
those  which  are  commonly  called  facts  or  phenomena.  To  a 
large  extent  they  are  not  material  relations  and  are  not  subjects 
of  sensible  experiment  or  verification.  The  facts  and  the  reason- 
ing must  also  be  stated  in  language  clearly,  forcibly,  and  convinc- 
ingly, in  order  to  convince  the  reason  and  affect  the  conduct.  To 
interpret  and  employ  language,  even  with  those  who  think  them- 
selves employed  about  facts,  is  consequently  one  of  the  chief  oc- 
cupations of  all  those  who  have  power  with  their  fellow-men, 
whether  their  sphere  of  thought  is  material  or  spiritual  “ things.” 
The  pretended  contrast  between  thought  and  words  is  not  valid, 
especially  when  used  for  so  sweeping  an  induction  as  that  made 
by  Professors  Cooke  and  Youmans  or  President  Eliot.  Were  it 
worth  so  much  as  they  would  make  of  it,  neither  Mr.  Adams’s 
address  nor  the  articles  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  and  the 
Century  by  these  gentlemen  would  have  been  written,  nor  would 
they  have  been  deemed  of  so  much  importance  as  to  call  forth 
this  paper  which  the  writer  is  glad  to  have  completed. 


Noah  Porter. 
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